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CHATHAM HOUSE ANNUAL DINNER 


July 11th, 1933 


THE Fourth Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs was held at the Savoy Hotel, London, on Tuesday, 
July 11th, 1933. The Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, K.C., Prime 
Minister of Canada, presided, and the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, the Right Hon. Sir John Simon, G.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., 
Hon.D.C.L., M.P., was the Guest of the evening. 

The Toast List was as follows : 


The King 
Proposed by the Chairman 


The Queen 
The Prince of Wales 
And other members of the Royal Family 
Proposed by the Chairman 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs 
Proposed by the Chairman 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


Proposed by the Chairman 
Response by the Right Hon. Sir _— G.C.S.I., K.C.V.0O., Hon.D.C.L., 


Our Guests 
Proposed by Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Response by General the Right Hon. J. C. Smuts 
The Chairman 
Proposed by Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, M.P. 


Mr. BENNETT, after proposing the toasts to H.M. the King and 
the members of the Royal Family and the toast to the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, in proposing the 
toast to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, said— 


My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, I rise to propose the toast 
to our Guest, His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the great office of Secretary of 
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State for Foreign Affairs is one of the most, if not the most 
important office under the Crown. It has been held by a succes- 
sion of great men, at times by men of transcendent ability. It is 
surrounded with a great history and its occupants are inspired by 
great traditions of noble effort. It never was more necessary than 
at this moment that it should be held by one of great intellectual 
capacity, wide knowledge, great training, and a patriot. 

The present occupant of the great office of Foreign Secretary 
brings to bear on the discharge of his duties an intellect and 
intellectual training which I fancy are the envy of every public 
man. His wide knowledge, derived from the practice of his pro- 
fession and from extensive travel in almost every part of the King’s 
dominions as well as in other lands, has enabled him to cope with 
the difficult problems that affect the lives of a quarter of the 
world’s population and more with a skill and authority denied to 
most men. He was an incomparable advocate, his powers of 
persuasion were unlimited. But those who know something of 
him in other capacities, something of the clarity of his thinking 
and the lucidity and conciseness of his expressions, will bear me 
out when I say that you will find in the Simon Report on India 
every quality to which I have referred. Those who are interested 
in history’s romance might read the first volume of that Report. 

And now, having abandoned the Law, who is considered a 
jealous mistress, he has devoted himself with the same zeal and 
enthusiasm to the welfare of his country. When one realises just 
what a Foreign Secretary may sometimes do by the turn of a 
phrase, by the shade of meaning given to a word, by the apprecia- 
tion of all that is involved when he speaks not for a party but for 
all parties in the State, one understands the greatness of his 
office, the magnitude of his task, the difficulties he must overcome, 
the obstacles he must surmount. In Sir John Simon we have one 
who is able to speak with authority, for the reasons I have 
indicated, and one who brings to bear upon all the problems that 
beset him in the office he holds, not only the training to which 
I have referred, but also that earnestness of desire, that enthusiasm 
in the service of the State which characterises the greatest servants 
of the Crown. There have been moments in his life when he was 
called upon without much preparation, almost at a minute’s 
notice, to interpret the genius of the British people to other 
peoples, and the ability with which he has discharged that duty 
is evidenced by the results that have followed. He has done 
much for the cause of peace. He has done much to make this 
great Empire known, not by reason of its might, but by reason of 
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the earnestness of the desire of its statesmen to lead the world into 
paths of pleasantness and peace. 

Now that he is about to leave us for a few short weeks to seek 
rest and repose from the arduous duties of his post, I am sure 
there is no one who will not wish him health and the return of that 
strength which has characterised him in the law courts of the 
country and enabled him day after day to grapple with problems 
with that ability which has so distinguished him in our profession. 

Looking through the records of the first Chatham House 
Annual Dinner, to which I believe Sir John Simon will refer, I 
found that with a prescience that is amazing he foresaw the time 
when he must occupy the position of Foreign Secretary. May I 
quote from his speech in responding for the guests of the evening. 
He said, speaking of the Royal Institute of International Affairs : 


“It has established a tradition, which I trust will be preserved, 
that year by year it gets the help and suggestion that may be afforded 
by the man amongst us who, for the time being, is charged with the 
special responsibility, and endowed with the special knowledge, that 
attaches to the Department of Foreign Affairs.” 


My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is fitting that to-night on 
the occasion of this Annual Dinner we should ask you to drink to 
the health of that great Foreign Secretary who with such pre- 
science foresaw that the great special knowledge he has obtained 
in the years of the past should be made available for the welfare 
of his country. 


Sir JOHN Simon, in responding, said— 


Mr. Bennett, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, there are 
many occasions in one’s life when one is glad that no reporters 
are present, and the extravagant language which my old friend 
Mr. Bennett has used makes this one of those occasions for me. 
It is manifest that the whole of his speech was constructed round 
an unfortunate quotation, which no one who was not so old a 
friend of mine as Mr. Bennett would have ventured to use. I 
must admit that it was produced with textual accuracy, but it 
was pronounced three years ago, when I was responding for the 
guests, when I had no more notion than anyone else in the room 
that I should ever hold my present office. For one thing, however, 
I am unfeignedly grateful to the Chairman for what he has said. 
I notice among the company here more than one of the officials 
of the Department over which I preside, and I feel that, now they 
have heard all this, I shall enjoy both an increased reputation and 
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an increased authority in an office which from time to time has 
been held by Chatham, Palmerston, Salisbury, Grey, and other 
very great men. I am grateful to you for your generous words 
and present myself here to do the best I can. 

The tradition of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
prescribes that the Foreign Secretary of the day at this Annual 
Dinner should propose to the company, with appropriate brevity, 
some special topic which he thinks might be marked out for the 
consideration of the society in the year on which it is entering. 
You will be relieved to know, therefore, that my task is not to 
make a review of international affairs in general. That task I 
very gratefully leave to Mr. Arnold Toynbee, for nobody could 
possibly do it better and he has the great advantage that he 
usually produces his reflections nearly a year after the events 
which he is discussing. It is astonishing with how much precision 
we can trace the almost mathematical workings of the science of 
history if we can only give history a little room to move on first. 
The real trouble about the daily conduct of international affairs 
is that it is extremely difficult at the moment to know what is 
going to happen next. My task, however, is a more limited one 
and without further words of introduction I will endeavour to 
discharge it by placing before the members and friends of this 
great Institute a topic, and by making a few observations about 
it, not with any idea of providing a solution, but rather with the 
idea of persuading you, if I can, that it is a topic which in present 
circumstances well deserves the concentrated analysis and patient 
attention which has been given to a series of problems by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

I would describe my topic and give it a title by calling it 
“The Theory and Practice of Frontiers.” I think it can be 
easily shown that, especially in the modern world, a very large 
proportion of the problems which are classed as international 
problems group themselves round the general topic of frontiers. 
I recall—and I see an old Oxford contemporary of mine over 
there who will also recall—how Lord Curzon, when he returned 
from being Viceroy of India and shortly after he became Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, delivered the Romanes Lecture 
on the subject of Frontiers. Lord Curzon, speaking from his very 
great experience, pointed out how in the preceding century a very 
large proportion—almost all—of the controversies which had led 
to embittered quarrels and actual conflict were connected with 
this topic of frontiers. In times past there have been other 
causes of war—religion, for instance. One may recall the terrible 
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sentence of Lecky in which he declares that the Christian religion 
has been responsible in history for more bloodshed than any 
organised influence except Mahommedanism. But I think we 
may safely assume that religion as a particular cause of inter- 
national conflict will not lead to war any more, if only because 
people have become more tolerant and more ready to believe good 
of those with whom they do not agree. Again, of course, an old 
constant source of war was dynastic quarrels. The personal 
quarrel has for practical purposes been completely removed as a 
cause of international conflict. I would also hope that, under the 
influence of the League of Nations, the cause of conflict which 
arises from selective alliances is being moved into the limbo of old 
unhappy far-off things and battles long ago. But it is true that 
this frontier conundrum is constantly presenting itself right down 
to recent times, and we have not heard the last of that story. 

Lord Curzon, in his lecture, reviewing the previous century 
in a series of eloquent phrases, pointed out how the adoption of a 
mistaken frontier policy had brought the colossal ambitions of 
Napoleon with a crash to the ground, for the Allied Powers would 
very likely never have entered Paris if the Emperor had not held 
out for an impossible frontier for France. Lord Curzon traced 
the story of the conflicts of the last century. He took, for example, 
the relations of France and Germany and pointed out how the 
conflicts between those two neighbours were conflicts for a frontier, 
how the War of 1870 was an inevitable sequel of the Austro- 
Prussian campaigns of 1866 which had brought Prussia to the 
doors of France; and how the conflict of 1866 in its turn derived its 
initial force from the War of 1864 for the recovery by Germany 
of the frontier provinces of Schleswig and Holstein. He pointed 
out how it was this same kind of consideration that led us into 
conflict with Afghanistan; how even as he spoke it was the 
underlying reason for Japanese military action in regard to 
Korea; how it had brought us to the threshold of war at Fashoda ; 
how in every part of the world it was this frontier question which 
had so frequently brought matters to a crisis. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, the thought which I wish to 
present to you is simply this. We all of us most firmly and 
fervently believe that the world is setting itself by every means 
in its power towards a future which will not include armed con-— 
flict between nations, and yet there are two or three plain matters 
of fact which we must face. If we take Europe, there are, in fact, 
more frontiers in Europe to-day, whether good or bad, more miles 
of frontier, than there have ever been before. The existence of a 
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frontier to-day in very many cases means a great deal more than 
it used to mean. It not only means that the train stops and that 
there is the visit, more or less perfunctory, to the douane. It 
means restrictions and controls of all sorts and kinds. It raises 
such difficulties about passports that I believe I am right in saying 
that while before the War, in our own Foreign Office, the whole 
passport department was run by two individuals, at present, not 
only in this country but in every country, a very large army of 
competent men—and I daresay women—-are employed to deal 
with passports alone. 

More than that; these frontiers in many cases have been 
drawn after the conclusion of a desperate and bloody struggle 
which had been fought to a finish where one side classed itself 
the victor and the other side felt itself vanquished. Frontiers 
drawn under those circumstances cannot be assumed to have the 
guarantee of perpetual stability. I may say—and I say it in the 
presence of General Smuts as one of those who took an important 
part in the Peace Conference—that I do not in the least subscribe 
to the view that is popular in some quarters, that the settlement 
that was reached and expressed in the Peace Treaties was a 
settlement arrived at, without due consideration, by ill-instructed 
men, who proceeded without information simply from the prompt- 
ings of rivalry or ambition. On the contrary, I do not believe 
that there has ever been the drawing of a series of frontiers which 
was more elaborately undertaken, or was based upon a more 
complete analysis of the facts, than that which took place after 
the War. But that is a very different thing from saying that 
every frontier henceforward may be guaranteed to persist for ever, 
or that they are all likely to be declared by history to be altogether 
right. A quotation has been given once or twice lately, but I do 
not think the source of it has ever been publicly stated. It 
actually comes from Signor Mussolini and I heard him say it in 
April. It is that ‘‘ Treaties are holy, but they are not eternal.” 

We have therefore to face the fact, first of all, that it is extremely 
improbable that you can be assured that there will not arise—in 
some cases there has arisen already—a very intense difference of 
opinion about existing frontiers. We must face the fact, secondly, 
that in the past, with very few exceptions, frontiers have only 
been modified by fighting. We must face the fact, thirdly, that 
we all are deeply committed to the view that territorial contro- 
versies in the future shall be settled without the arbitrament 
of war. 

I suggest for the study and analysis of this Royal Institute of 
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International Affairs in the coming year this question which I 
have never seen thoroughly tackled, and it might be tackled by a 
body with your resources. Granted that we aim at a future 
world which is not to be poisoned and blasted by war, granted 
that other causes of conflict between nations have very largely 
passed away but that this territorial problem remains, how are 
we going to bring to bear our public opinion and our public 
influence for the purpose of finding a peaceful solution for such 
problems? I cannot conceive any question more appropriate 
at this time to absorb the careful attention and devoted study of 
an institution like this than the one I have ventured to mention. 

Let me deal with one or two suggested solutions. Many very 
well-meaning people say that the hope for the future is that when 
these matters arise they should be satisfactorily and peacefully 
disposed of by international arbitration. Well, Mr. Bennett, 
you made just now an unfeeling reference to a fact which other- 
wise might have escaped notice, that I have at one time practised 
at the Bar. If it comes to that, so have you. And you and I 
know very well exactly what the limitations of a judicial tribunal 
are, whether that tribunal is municipal or international. In fact, 
there is often a confusion of thought which lies behind the cheerful 
comfort which many people draw from reflecting that inter- 
national arbitration may be trusted to settle these troubles, if 
they arise. The truth is that a judicial tribunal is not engaged in 
deciding how a piece of property ought to be distributed between 
two parties; it is only engaged in deciding how it zs distributed 
according to the existing law and existing contracts between the 
two parties. For example, if you can imagine that the Inter- 
national Court of The Hague, which is one of the most splendid 
outcomes of the Peace Treaties, had been in existence ever since 
the year of Waterloo, then that Court from 1815 to 1870 would 
unquestionably have awarded Alsace-Lorraine to France; from 
1871 to the outbreak of the Great War, it would with equal 
certainty have awarded it to Germany; and now it would again 
award it to France. 

I mention that to show that there is a danger of getting into 
some confusion of thought if one imagines that an international 
tribunal has power to decide how a redistribution of territory 
should be made. Its function is to decide as well as it can in 
cases of doubt what is the existing partition according to the 
actual law and contract binding the parties. I remember when 
I was a very young man having the fortune to be the most junior 


of all the counsel in the great team of British and Canadians 
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which argued the Alaska boundary dispute. It was a case where 
a boundary dispute was settled without war, without thought of 
war, but it was between Canada and the United States, and 
therefore that goes without saying. The whole of that contro- 
versy, the whole of the argument, was not directed to the question 
of whether, having regard to past history or present needs, it was 
a suitable or just boundary, but simply and solely how to make 
out what the contractual boundary was, when it was declared 
in an ancient Anglo-Russian treaty to be parallel to a coast which 
did not run straight, and to run along an unidentified range of 
mountains which Captain Vancouver never climbed, but observed, 
not very accurately, when he was sailing in his frigate on the sea. 
Much the same thing happened in the case of the Venezuelan 
dispute. It was a question of reading the maps. 

Therefore I would urge that we realise that, although there is 
most valuable work being done by the International Court and 
other tribunals, the function of such tribunals is not to award 
territory according to notions of what would be suitable or what 
would make for peace in the future, but to decide a controversy 
on the basis of facts as they are. There are, of course, some cases 
in which you can go further. In the fifteenth century the Pope 
undertook the task of dividing South America between Spain and 
Portugal. That was indeed a major operation. There are even 
some recent cases in which, when two neighbours have been filled 
with goodwill and when the matter did not go actually to the 
vitals of their existence, they have agreed that they would accept 
the award of some independent third party, a sovereign or a man 
universally respected in public life. But one of the things to 
observe is that when it comes to the question of the actual transfer 
of territory from A to B, with the result necessarily that what B 
gets A loses, the breed of statesmen has not yet been developed 
that will undertake, in the name of the people to whom they are 
responsible, that the giving away of territory shall be entrusted to 
a third party. These may be rather hard and unpleasant things 
to say but, for my part, I do not think it is any use having a society 
for studying international questions unless we get below the 
surface and really examine the difficult structure of the problem 
which I have outlined. 

There is the further consideration, of course—that the Treaty 
of Versailles itself contains an article, Article 19 of the Covenant, 
which refers to the possibility of revision. (Let me say that in 
what I venture to say now I must not be understood for one 
moment to suggest a view, either personal or governmental, in 
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favour of this or that revision, or against it. I am discussing the 
thing purely as an abstract problem.) If you look at that Article 
I think you must admit that it is, perhaps necessarily, rather 
vague in terms. It merely says this : 


“The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsideration 
by Members of the League of treaties which have become inapplicable 
and the consideration of international conditions whose continuance 


might endanger the peace of the world.” 


I make no reproach as regards the drafting of the Covenant. 
I think it was under the circumstances a miraculous achievement 
and on the whole it has stood extremely well the test of practical 
working. But obviously that Article 19 leaves a good deal 
unsaid. It cannot be regarded as a complete code to be put into 
force automatically. Since it says nothing to the contrary, when 
the Article says, ‘‘ The Assembly may advise,” it involves this, 
that the Assembly has got to be unanimous. It is a difficult thing 
to imagine that a country that desires to retain a piece of territory, 
and a neighbouring country that desires to acquire that same 
piece of territory, will both be unanimous in voting that it is high 
time that a change of frontier was considered. It was largely 
for that reason that in the Four-Power Pact, which I had some 
part in negotiating and carrying through earlier in the year, this 
Article 19 was mentioned, as well as Articles 10 and 16 of the 
Covenant, not because the British Government was proposing 
here and now to bring to the front of the stage some concrete case 
that should be analysed and solved, but merely because statesman- 
ship consists in looking ahead enough to see that, unless you are 
able to make some provision in advance for what may be a 
moment of extreme pressure and danger, then the machine may 
jam or snap before you are ready to put it into operation with a 
view to securing a peaceful result. 

I have made these observations, which are very scattered and 
to a large extent very obvious, because I think this is a subject 
very well worth close analysis and continuous study. It may be 
that a solution will ultimately be found by diminishing the 
importance of frontiers themselves—from the commercial and 
economic point of view, forexample. It used to be the case, both 
in ancient and modern times, that wars were sometimes fought for 
purely commercial reasons. Well, I see my distinguished friends 
here, Mr. Bruce, General Smuts, Mr. Bennett, who with myself 
and other members of the British Government at this World 
Economic Conference have been doing our best to secure that by 
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world cooperation that danger of commercial contest and strife 
shall be diminished. It may be, therefore, that we can so reduce 
in time the importance of frontiers as such that they will not 
remain the vital thing they are. Here I use a very old analogy— 
the frontier between England and Scotland. 

Again, it may be that in course of time the racial rivalries 
which are fostered on either side of frontiers will become modified. 
Great efforts were made in the Peace Conference for that end. It 
was for that reason that Minority Treaties were made. It was for 
that reason that plebiscites were taken and that a plebiscite is 
going to be taken in the Saar Basin in 1935. These are devices 
intended to get over an awkward fact which, in the enthusiasm of 
the days immediately after the Armistice, was not in all quarters 
observed. There was a great presumption in the view that the 
world would be put right if only we firmly believed the doctrine 
of ‘‘ self-determination.” The principle is a good one provided 
all the members of a race live in the same place, but the mischief 
of it is that in international affairs birds of a feather do not all 
flock together. For instance, when you examine the terribly 
difficult controversy connected with the Polish Corridor, when 
you consider the claims set up in connection with the boundaries 
of Hungary, you will find that almost without exception in Europe 
you are faced with the inconvenient fact that you do not get 
concentrated unified masses of one race or another in the area 
under controversy; a line has to be drawn somewhere when 
there is no place in which it can put all the people of one sort 
on one side and all the people of the other sort on the other 
side. 

So I should like to see a year’s work of the Institute here on 
this tremendously important problem. I believe it would be a 
most valuable contribution, letting in a great deal of light into 
dark places, and it is very important that we should let light into 
these dark places, because if they remain dark the world may 
stumble blindly to a catastrophe. 

It would have been easy to have chosen other subjects. One 
subject, for instance, that I should most heartily like to see under- 
taken by this Institute is The Relation between the White Races and 
the Coloured Races, with all its implications both in the New World 
and in the Old. I should like to see that problem fearlessly 
studied in every area and aspect. I should like to see the subject 
studied in connection with the campaign backed by all people of 
goodwill to make a real end of slavery throughout the world. I 
should like to see it analysed and worked out in advance, before 
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the time comes when some of those peoples in Africa and else- 
where whom we are accustomed to call backward races claim more 
fully than they do now their full status as men and equals. But 
it will not do at this time of night to add one subject to another. 
I confine myself to saying that I trust I have been discharging the 
sort of duty which it was intended to lay upon me. I hate tall 
talk, and I do not like long words; next to being lectured there is 
nothing I dislike so much as lecturing. I offer this modest 
contribution, not indeed from that knowledge and experience 
which my friend Mr. Bennett was pleased to attribute to me, but 
because no man who has the honour and responsibility of holding 
this great office, no man who even for a day has the duty of 
speaking in the name of his country to the world, can be otherwise 
than grateful for every encouragement given to him and for every 
opportunity for promoting the scientific study of international 
affairs. 


Major-GENERAL SIR NEILL MALCOLM, in proposing the toast 
to ‘‘ Our Guests,” said— 


Mr. Bennett, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, since that 
first Annual Dinner when Sir John Simon made the speech to 
which reference has already been made this evening, it has 
become the custom for the toast to the guests to be proposed by 
the Chairman of the Council of the Institute. I am not sure that 
it is a very good custom, because from it has arisen the fact that 
for four successive years the members of this Institute have had 
to listen to my voice. That is something which I hope you will 
remember when the election of the Council comes up for your 
consideration next autumn. 

Before I begin to discharge my duty, may I in your name 
thank the Foreign Secretary for the brilliant and weighty address 
which he has given to us this evening. We shall not forget his 
words, and if we can produce something on the lines which he has 
sketched out for us, we shall be discharging our duty as the 
Institute of International Affairs. 

To return to the toast, ‘‘ Our Guests,” I notice that each of 
our Dinners tends to take on a peculiar atmosphere of its own, and 
on this occasion the outstanding feature is undoubtedly the 
presence among our many distinguished guests of quite an unusual 
number of statesmen from overseas. It may not be inappropriate, 
therefore, if I confine my few remarks to the activities of the 
Institute in the great Dominions, especially as it is, as you know, — 
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to two noble Canadians—Colonel and Mrs. Leonard—that we owe 
the priceless possession of Chatham House. 

In our Charter it is laid down that one of the aims and objects 
for which the Institute was established was to encourage and 
facilitate the formation of branches and committees throughout 
the British Dominions. During the past year considerable 
progress has been made in that direction. In Canada next month 
the Fifth Biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
will be held under the auspices of the Canadian Institute with its 
twelve branches and 562 members. It is the first time that this 
Conference has been held on British territory and it is the first 
time that it has been held directly under the auspices of an 
Institute of International Affairs. A month later the Canadian 
Institute has invited another Conference to meet at Toronto with 
the intention of making a survey of the existing means of con- 
sultation, communication and action between the component 
parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations. This British 


Commonwealth Relations Conference will be a unique gathering © 


and, unofficial though it is, one with immense possibilities. It 
will be attended by representative groups from all the Dominions 
and from India, and I am glad to be able to tell you that Lord 
Cecil has consented to be the leader of the group which will go 
from this country. May I therefore take this opportunity, in the 
presence of the Prime Minister of Canada, to express our apprecia- 
tion of the work which the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs has undertaken in the field of international affairs by 
inviting and organising this Conference. 

I will now just turn to Australia, where there has been a 
branch of our Royal Institute since the year 1925. You will be 
glad to know that a few months ago—in February—that branch 
was superseded by an Australian Institute, a great step forward 
which I am perfectly certain means much for the future. I should 
like to send this new Institute from this company a cordial 
message of goodwill and greeting. 

May I now appeal to statesmen who are here from the 
Dominions which have not yet formed Institutes of International 
Affairs and ask them to lose no time in doing so? There is no 
limit to the importance of the part which the Dominions and 
India are destined to play in international affairs in the years to 
come. The presence of their representatives at Versailles marked 
the beginning of a new epoch in international development and 
from that beginning great things have already come. I need only 
refer to the part played by the statesmen of the Dominions in the 
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Economic Conference. I venture to suggest that before long an 
Institute like Chatham House will become an absolute necessity 
in every Dominion and in India. 

Before I ask you to drink the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests ”’ I should 
like to couple with it the name of one who is well known to many 
of us who served in the South African War asa gallant and active 
enemy and to many others as the wisest and staunchest of friends. 
I have noticed for some years now that whenever there is a 
difficult or unpleasant task to be performed, especially if there is a 
spice of danger in it, it is not long before someone couples with it 
the name of General Smuts. I hope that the task I am laying 
upon him this evening is neither difficult nor unpleasant and that 
he will be good enough to undertake it as he has undertaken many 
others. I give the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests ’’ coupled with the name 
of General Smuts. 


GENERAL SMUTS, in responding, said— 


Mr. Chairman, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, part of my 
duty to-night is simple and plain and pleasant; that is to thank 
Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm for his very kind reference to the 
guests to-night and particularly to me. So far it is plain and 
easy sailing, but beyond that it will be somewhat difficult for me 
to know what my further functions to-night are. I wish, in the 
first place, to thank this Institute very much on behalf of all my 
fellow-guests here to-night for their hospitality and for the 
opportunity, which we have enjoyed very much, of listening to 
the speech which the Foreign Secretary has made to us. I believe 
that I have to reply in a sense for him too, as he is one of the 
guests. 

Let me say this, Ladies and Gentlemen, in regard to the 
Foreign Secretary. I was reminded by the Chairman to-night 
of something which I said to the Foreign Secretary, very much 
in the terms which the Chairman used to-night, when he had 
become Foreign Secretary and before he had assumed office. I 
visited him in his chambers in the Temple and we had a talk over 
matters which are not now relevant. We then discussed his own 
coming duties and I said to him that in my opinion the post of 
Foreign Secretary was the most important post in this Kingdom 
and this Empire. He turned to mea cold and critical eye—I do 
not know whether I was lecturing him—and said, “‘ If you were 
in my place, what would you do?” Well, I have learned in my 
life, when in a corner, not to hesitate, and I proceeded to tell him 
what I should do, He took out his pencil and a pad of paper and 
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wrote down my words of wisdom. They remain a secret between 
us. I am sure that in his brilliant administration of the Foreign 
Office he has long ago forgotten what Isaid tohim that day. At 
any rate, it is not to the point here. But this may be said in 
regard to the administration of Sir John Simon as Foreign Secre- 
tary—he has done everything that was humanly possible, under 
the most difficult circumstances that any Foreign Secretary has 
ever faced in this country, to uphold the honour and interests of 
this country together with the interests of the world at large. 

Just one observation in regard to what he himself has said 
to-night. The subject that he has suggested to you is research 
into the theory and practice of frontiers, and he made a reference 
to passports which reminded me of something which an historian 
said to me some months ago about the Roman Empire. We were 
comparing the situation in the world to-day with what it was more 
than a thousand years ago, in order to gauge the progress that 
mankind had made, and this learned professor, well versed in the 
history of the Roman Empire, said to me, “ Are you aware that 
in the Roman Empire a citizen could pass from one end of the 
civilised world to another without a passport? ’’ Well, I think 
there is still a field of work, not only for the students that belong 
to the Institute but also for the statesmen of the Empire and of 
the world, when we find how far, after more than a thousand 
years, we have gone back in this respect. We are met with 
barriers, embargoes, and blockades at every point of our human 
movement. I think we might think of the Roman Empire and 
try to return to the old practice which made the civilised world 
free to every civilised human being. 

Mr. Chairman, this Institute is to my mind one of the most 
promising signs of the times. We are living in times of un- 
paralleled difficulty and perplexity, in which wise action is almost 
paralysed, so difficult are the circumstances. I think the move 
which has been made by this Institute, and similar Institutes in 
other parts of the world, to turn the instruments of science and 
scientific research to bear on this immensely complex situation, 
is one of the most welcome signs of the times. I do not think we 
are likely to make much progress so long as human relations, 
foreign affairs, the intercourse of nations, continue to remain in 
the atmosphere of politics and sentiment, perhaps of passion and 
prejudice. It is only in proportion as we study human relations 
impartially, judicially, scientifically and try to formulate con- 
clusions that can be generally accepted, that we can make 
progress. That is how science has progressed. Centuries ago 
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scientific people started their Institutes. You know how the 
Royal Society was started in the seventeenth century, followed 
by other scientific societies in other European countries. There 
the foundations were laid for scientific and impartial investigations 
which have very largely contributed to the great scientific revolu- 
tion of the last hundred years. Now at last we are beginning in 
human affairs to follow that example and to turn the light of 
science equally impartially and objectively on human relations. 
You are doing it in this Institute; similar Institutes in America 
and on the continent of Europe are carrying on the same task. I 
think we are entitled to look forward to a great advance as a result 
of this departure. 

I do not think that what is wrong with the world to-day is an 
absence of goodwill. I make bold to say that to-day there is more 
human goodwill in the world than there has ever been before. 
You cannot take part in a great international conference, such as 
is now sitting here in London, without the fact being borne in on 
you in every possible way that it is not a lack of goodwill which 
produces failure. Goodwill is there, but the problems are- 
immensely complex, no technique has been worked out, the old 
mechanisms of politics do not work any longer, and we are baffled 
in the absence of instruments with which to take up the problems 
with which we are confronted. You in this and similar Institutes 
are trying to establish laboriously and unostentatiously the 
instruments of victory which will help us to win in the end. If 
that is net done, then with all the goodwill in the world we shall 
fail and this civilisation of ours will not be solidly based. 

Sir John Simon has mentioned this problem of frontiers, which 
is certainly becoming far more acute than ever it was in the old 
days when Christendom was one. Take another phase of develop- 
ment, take the economic situation. In the old days we had to do 
with politics, which was difficult enough, but to-day the centre of 
gravity has shifted from the sort of politics in which we were 
brought up from our childhood; the scene has shifted to 
economics, which nobody understands. To-day in order to be 
a public man you need not only to be a politician—in fact that 
may be a disqualification, the stock of politicians is very low— 
you have to be an economist. You can imagine how hard that 
is and how the whole situation has changed in our lifetime in that 
respect. 

Take another change that has come about, another factor that 
is immensely important; it is what we call the time factor. In 
science it has become a fundamental issue which was never very 
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much considered before—the importance of time in all matters of 
scientific truth. The time factor has become overwhelmingly 
’ important also in our human relations to-day, because things 
happen so fast that the old time-tables are put out of action. You 
are always behind events. Whilst you are considering, the whole 
situation has changed. You have no more striking illustration 
than what is actually happening in this great city to-day in the 
Economic Conference. We were called together with a more or 
less clear-cut issue, to deal with a comparatively small number of 
very serious problems, but whilst we were collecting and taking 
our seats, the whole situation was changing, something was 
happening in the United States unforeseen—and nobody is to 
blame for not having foreseen it—which has completely upset our 
time-table. I mention this just to show how vastly important 
this question of the time-table is becoming—the rapidity of 
events and the factor we call the time lag. Luckily for me it is 
not my part to make suggestions for future study. No doubt in 
years to come, as your Institute finds its feet and tackles ever 
more difficult problems, you will begin to discuss the question of 
the time-table, which to-day is the most baffling of all the factors 
with which statesmen have to deal. It is because of this that we 
miss opportunities. We blame the statesmen and say what fools 
they were—Why did they not do this or that ?—forgetting all the 
time that there has been this rapidity of movement which has 
upset all their wisest calculations. That is why it is so easy to 
write after the events. 

Let me mention a case here to-night. I can do so because I 
am in the fortunate position of talking with perfect irresponsi- 
bility. I speak for nobody but myself. Take a case which has 
always impressed me as a matter where time was all-important. 
We are talking of peace in Europe; we are talking of producing 
conditions which will make disarmament possible, which will 
produce security. There was such an occasion, to my mind, not 
many years ago, when something very big could have taken place. 
That was after Locarno. Locarno remains one of the great 
achievements of our post-War history. There something had 
been done by this country, which it had never done before in its 
history, to produce a great atmosphere. If that step had been 
followed up relentlessly, I think the position in the world to-day, 
not only as regards disarmament but as regards international 
relations generally, would have been entirely different. Not only 
had we the situation produced by the Treaty of Locarno; we had 
another unrivalled circumstance, the combination of two of the 
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greatest statesmen that post-War Europe has produced, both of 
them intent on making peace—Stresemann representing Germany 
and Briand representing France—two great leaders representing 
the old enemy countries. If ever there is to be peace in Europe 
it is there that peace has to be made. And here were the respec- 
tive leaders and spokesmen for those two great peoples at one in 
their determination to make peace. They failed. They were 
not backed up; they were broken, probably died broken-hearted 
because they were not backed up. That was one of the unrivalled 
occasions in the history of our post-War relations when great 
nations could have taken steps to establish peace, but people were 
not wise enough, public opinion was not instructed enough, and 
did not realise that such an opportunity might not occur for 
another generation. The chance was missed. Those two great 
men are in their graves. The Treaty of Locarno remains indeed, 
but I do not know whether it remains in the same spirit, and the 
scene has changed. 

You have this other case that I have referred to of our 
Economic Conference. A year ago, after Lausanne, something 
big might have been done, but there was again the time lag. 
There was again a hanging back. And in the meantime the whole 
situation was changed. The United States went off gold and into 
the other camp; from being the principal defender of gold she 
became what she probably is now, the principal antagonist of 
gold. A new situation is developing which changes all the facts 
with which we have to deal in solving this intensely difficult 
problem of the economic situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I refer to these instances simply as illustrations 
of how the time factor works in human affairs, how the oppor- 
tunity is missed. We miss opportunities very easily to-day ; it is 
a question of days and weeks, not of years, and the opportunity 
is gone for ever. I mention these illustrations to show, not that 
statesmen are blameworthy, not that they are not wise enough, 
but that the pace of events is such as to demand swift action, 
decisive action at almost every point. I wonder whether we can 
be as decisive as the dictators. It is only in that way that 
democracy will be able to defend itself and hold its own in the 
dangers of the times through which we are passing. Unless we 
can act with equal swiftness and decision as some of those who 
have usurped power, it will go hard with democracy. People 
will say that the machine is too slow, that the machine is out of 
order, that the machine is no longer working in parallel with the 
time factor, and that it must go. Well, that is another problem 
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which your Institute no doubt will consider in the years to 
come. 

I wish to point to another circumstance, if you will allow me 
to do so, which seems to me to make the moment to-day very 
favourable for wise and resolute action. It is this. You have 
to-day this unique circumstance, that the two greatest countries 
in Europe, the two countries which in a sense may be the greatest 
potential dangers in the future, are at present both absorbed in 
themselves. If ever there is to be a great war in Europe again— 
which God forbid—you may be sure that you will have to look 
towards Russia and towards Germany for the origin of such a 
danger. It so happens to-day that both of them are not only out 
of action but also intensely absorbed in their own internal affairs, 
and they will be for many years. In Russia a revolution has been 
going on for years which will probably absorb all her attention 
and energy for a generation. She is—I will not say incapacitated 
from action, but certainly so preoccupied with herself, that a 
unique opportunity is presented for the rest of us to set our house 
in order. Germany seems to be following a similar course. A 
revolution is going on there, only in its beginning, which will take 
many long years to work itself out and consummate itself. In the 
meantime that great people will be preoccupied with its own 
internal affairs, with the colossal task of internal reconstruction 
and reorganisation which it has undertaken. I do not think that 
during that period Germany will look to foreign action as appro- 
priate under the circumstances. We have therefore this curious 
combination again to-day, the fact that the two countries most 
likely to give trouble in the future, most likely to be sources of 
danger, are both out of action and preoccupied, and it is therefore 
a unique opportunity for the rest of Europe to set their house 
in order. 

It appears to me that if we were to make use of this oppor- 
tunity now and not wait until the moment has passed and these 
great nations have found their feet again and with all their 
resources turn their attention abroad, if we were now to crystallise 
the institutions of peace in Europe, then a generation hence the 
structure of peace might have become so strong and solid that no 
danger at all could shake it. That is why I think that however 
difficult the task may seem to-day, the problem of disarmament, 
though all appearances are against what I say, has probably a 
better chance of being solved than it has had before and than it | 
may have again for many years in the future. I hope that our 
peoples, seeing that there will be these years of comparative peace 
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in Europe during which we can set our European house in order, 
will not let this opportunity pass as other opportunities have 
passed, but will do their best to build up the new order. 

I think that all the work of investigation and research which 
is being conducted by this and similar Institutes can make a very 
great contribution. Ideas may be worked out here free from the 
passion and prejudice of the public forum. Issues can be worked 
out quietly which may provide a great contribution to the final 
solution of these questions. If we want to safeguard what we 
have received, if we want to protect and to hand over to the 
future this precious Western civilisation which represents the 
effort of hundreds of years of our forefathers, we shall have to set 
ourselves the task of working out new institutions of peace and of 
rooting the new order much more firmly than before. The 
question will have to be attacked by statesmen and students 
along many channels, and one of the most fruitful lines is this 
which your Institute has taken. I hope it will make a very 
material contribution to the success of the preservation of those 
great heirlooms of the past which we carry with us as our greatest 
heritage. 


Mr. Matcotm MacDonaLp, in proposing the toast to the Chair- 
man, said— 

Mr. Chairman, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, at our past 
Annual Dinners the Chair has been taken by some of the most 
distinguished figures in our national life. On this occasion we are 
very greatly honoured at having in the Chair one of our Honorary 
Presidents from overseas, the Prime Minister of Canada. It is 
really very good of him to come when he might so easily have 
made the pressing affairs of the World Economic Conference an 
excuse for not doing so. It is perhaps particularly appropriate 
that he should be here in a year when two delegations selected 
at Chatham House are proceeding to Canada to attend im- 
portant international and Imperial conferences at Banff and 
Toronto. 

But it is not simply because he is Prime Minister of Canada 
that we welcome our Chairman to-night. We are glad to have 
him here because he is R. B. Bennett. He is a man of very many 
and very great attainments. It is quite true that there are some 
people in this country who knew R. B. Bennett chiefly as a 
moderately successful racehorse, owned I believe by Lady Houston. 
But there is no greater tribute to the impression which our Chair- 
man has made in this country than that the name R. B. Bennett is 
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far better known as belonging to a famous Imperial statesman 
than as belonging to a popular horse. 

We recognise, as even his political opponents recognise, that 
Mr. Bennett is a Prime Minister with amazing energy and industry. 
He is a very powerful personality and has left a great mark in the 
life of his own country and in the life of the Empire of which he is 
one of the leading citizens to-day. Those of us who read the news- 
papers and those of us who are in touch with the few people who 
really know what is going on at the Geological Museum in South 
Kensington, also know that he has left his mark on the proceed- 
ings of that great Economic Conference which is deliberating now. 
We welcome Mr. Bennett to-night as one who, with other Dominion 
statesmen but also of his own accord, is playing a very great part 
in those deliberations. 

If I may so, just before asking you to drink the toast, Mr. 
Bennett is something more important and more pleasant than 
simply a remarkable and forceful statesman; many of us know 
him, in those moments when he does allow himself some leisure 
and recreation, as one of the most genial, one of the most generous, 
and one of the kindliest of personal friends. I believe there are 
many visitors to Canada, not important people at all, who could 
tell stories of trouble taken, of signal acts of personal kindness 
performed for their comfort and well-being whilst in the Dominion, 
in the midst of all his worries and work, by the Prime Minister 
of Canada. 

To-night I think he has displayed two of his great qualities. 
He has presided over this gathering with such firmness that it has 
been carried through in a most orderly fashion, and he has also 
been genial so that we have enjoyed the occasion. We are 
extremely grateful—I know I am speaking for all the members 
of the Council and of the Institute—to Mr. Bennett for having 
come to preside at this Annual Dinner, and I ask you to drink to 
his good health. 


Mr. BENNETT, in responding, said— 


I desire to thank you very heartily for the enthusiasm with 
which you drank the toast of my health, and my young friend, 
Mr. MacDonald, for the all too flattering terms in which he made 
reference to me. It has been a great pleasure to me to preside 
this evening. 

As a Canadian, listening to the speeches with admiration, I 
thought of my old friend Colonel Leonard and how, if he could 
have been here to-night and have listened to these addresses, he 
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would have felt a sense of pride and satisfaction that could not 
have been expressed in words. Colonel Leonard was a Canadian 
whose benefactions were many and varied, but so far as I could 
judge from such discussions as I had with him in the later years 
of his life, there was nothing in which he felt a greater pride than 
the fact that he had been able to do what he did for the establish- 
ment of this Institute and its endowment. As a Canadian I feel 
some measure of pride and satisfaction that it was one of my 
fellow-Canadians who did so much to make possible this Institute. 

I should like to say many things, but time lacks. We have 
spent an evening that we shall not soon forget, listening to the 
observations and statement of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and to the ripe experience, wide vision, and great know- 
ledge of our dear friend General Smuts, who I confess is somewhat 
of a hero of mine and always will be. There remains nothing 
more but to declare this annual gathering concluded. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


THE AMERICAN RECOVERY PLAN’ 


By Mr. GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


THE programme of economic recovery and rehabilitation 
which has been unfolded with such amazing speed and energy 
by President Roosevelt since he came into office on March 4th 
of this year is very hard to understand except against the back- 
ground of the conditions in the United States in which it has been 
developed. That background has three elements which perhaps 
you will allow me to touch upon. | 

The first I will call the economic condition of the United States. 
I suppose that in the light of history the year 1929 will be taken 
as marking the end of the great historical period of economic 
expansion in the United States. Until that time nearly every 
plan that was made for the future in America predicated an 
endless expansion of the country, spatially, economically, and 
in every other way. The geographical frontier, the boundary 
of civilisation, had indeed vanished some thirty or forty years 
before 1929 and for some decades there had been very little room 
for actual spatial expansion—what I might perhaps call three- 
dimensional expansion—within the United States. But the 
philosophy of the frontier had been carried over into the fourth 
dimension of endless profits. Until 1929 5 per cent. per annum 
interest was not, as in the countries of Europe, the end and 
ambition of wisdom, but rather the contemptible refuge of the 
timid. 

This expansionist philosophy revealed itself in a number of 
ways in pre-depression days, most notably in the attitude of the 
people towards getting rich. Not only was it believed that it was 
possible for every private in the army of industry to finish up as a 
field-marshal; as a corollary to that there was no tendency to 
criticise those who had made themselves field-marshals. In the 
Old World the rich man is increasingly put upon the defensive 
and under the necessity of proving that he has not obtained his 
wealth by grinding the faces of the poor. In the United States 
it has been believed that there was wealth for everyone and that 
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he who obtained riches was doing so not at the expense but for 
the encouragement of others. The world of business and perhaps 
more strongly—and as events have proved most dangerously— 
the world of finance were equally based on the same idea. On 
the New York Stock Exchange securities were selling at prices 
that could only be justified on the assumption that business was 
going to keep on expanding at a very rapid rate. Banks lent their 
money, unfortunately, on very much the same principles. The 
optimistic estimate was always taken as the correct one. 

Perhaps I may be mistaken, and after this depression there 
may be another glorious period of prosperity in America, but 
at any rate to-day it looks as if the seven years from 1922 to 1929 
saw the last fling of the old expansionist United States. It was 
a wonderful period in many ways, the golden age of high capitalism. 

To that world and to those ideas the events of the past three 
and a half years have given an extremely cold douche. I some- 
times think that it is not realised in this country just how great 
has been the extent of the fall. The descent to Avernus has been 
not only easy, not only rapid, but also very extensive. Let me 
give a few illustrations of that. Take the Stock Exchange. 
Nearly everybody in the United States with capital to invest 
has made a practice of putting it into common stocks—what 
we should call ordinary shares—on the New York Stock Exchange, 
and the average fall in the values of those securities from 1929 
until they reached bottom last summer was about go per cent. 
That is to say, that of capital invested in this way nine-tenths 
has disappeared. The effect of wiping out so large a part of the 
savings of the population has obviously been very great. But 
it is not only savings that have been wiped out. In that glorious 
period that preceded the crash more and more people had got into 
the habit of counting the profits on securities as part of their 
regular income. They have therefore found that their income has 
now been reduced to half or even less, and their capital has 
virtually disappeared. That is a phenomenon that cannot be 
reproduced on the same scale in any other part of the world. 

Take unemployment. There is no reliable figure for unem- 
ployment; it is practically the only statistic in that statistic- 
ridden country which is not available. But an estimate for the 
first few months of this year is that there were fourteen million 
unemployed in the United States. The United States has three 
times as large a population as Great Britain, so if we divide 
fourteen by three we shall have a comparable figure of almost 
five million unemployed. You have to remember in addition that 
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a large part of the inhabitants of the United States are farmers 
who, although they may be in dire straits, will not appear in the 
lists of the unemployed. So to reach a comparable figure for 
Great Britain we have to increase the figure to five and a half or 
six million. Yet two years ago when we came within sight of 
three million unemployed we considered we were in a very bad 
way. 

Another illustration of the same phenomenon. A set of figures 
is quoted by the Federal Reserve Board showing the amount of 
wages—I do not mean wage rates but the total amount of pay- 
rolls—paid out in a number of factories. That amount expressed 
as an index number, fell from 110 in 1929 to 37 early this year. 
For every 110 dollars paid in wages in those factories in 1929 
only 37 dollars were paid this year. 

Take another index-number, that of the degree of activity 
in the residential section of the building industry. That index 
fell from over 100 in 1929 to 8 in the first few months of this year. 
We have heard something in this country of the degree of stagna- 
tion that was caused in the building industry by the economy 
campaign following on the formation of the National Govern- 
ment, but the comparable index in the building trade in this 
country never fell below 78. 

The total amount of cheques drawn on banks gives a very 
good measure of the volume of business that is being done. It 
fell in the United States to 28 per cent. of what it had been in 
1929. In Great Britain the comparable percentage, although 
it cannot be obtained accurately, was never less than 60. 

All these things can be summed up by saying that the national 
income of the United States—by which I mean, of course, not the 
income of the Exchequer but the sum of the individual incomes 
of the inhabitants of the country—was halved in those four years ; 
whereas in this country the most generally accepted estimate 
is that it fell by, at the most, one-fifth. 

These facts which I have very briefly mentioned will perhaps 
enable you to understand how the feeling in the United States 
early this year was not one merely of hard times and of the 
necessity for tightening the belt and waiting until things should 
mend; it was a feeling that they were living in the middle of 
economic catastrophe. 

I will pass on to the social background of the picture. In the 
background and in the foreground of all social affairs in the United 
States in the last four years has been the problem of unemploy- 
ment. I have already mentioned that unemployment in the 
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United States was far greater in actual volume than here; there 
are several other reasons why it was a peculiarly difficult problem. 
In the first place there is no regular provision for relief. Those 
who are unable to support themselves are forced back on the 
provision made by charity and by different local authorities 
and municipalities. With the best will in the world private 
charity is inadequate for an emergency of such dimensions, and 
it is often humiliating to the recipient. Moreover, the munici- 
palities to protect themselves have in many cases had to issue a 
regulation that persons not normally resident in that district 
will only be given relief on condition that they leave the district. 
Consequently there developed the problem of migrating bands of 
unemployed with no fixed abode and no choice but to move on 
constantly from one district to another. 

Another reason why the unemployment problem has been 
so serious is that it has extended further up the social scale than it 
hashere. American business is usually more ruthless in dispensing 
with its employees than English business. It is not unusual, 
for instance, for employees receiving salaries of the order of 
£2000 a year to be employed on condition of one week’s notice, 
and that provision is not infrequently exercised. I am not 
saying that there is necessarily anything more wrong about dis- 
charging a salaried employee of that sort than there is about 
similarly discharging a manual labourer; but it does mean that 
the United States has not had the benefit of the great stability 
of middle-class incomes and expenditure which has been such a 
help to our country during the last few years. 

A further reason why unemployment has been such a difficult 
problem is that in the United States agriculture is not to any 
considerable extent a refuge for the unemployed. In other 
countries—not so much in Great Britain—the unemployed can 
go back to the farms, but in the United States the typical farm is 
to a much greater degree than in Europe a one-crop farm, and 
when the bottom falls out of the market for that one crop the farmer 
can easily starve, particularly when the crop is something like 
cotton, which he cannot eat. 

The general effect of this enormous unemployment problem 
was to create a vast amount of social dissatisfaction and unrest 
in the United States. An outsider would say that it is strange 
that in the past three and a half years there has not been more 
trouble than there has been. There have been riots as there have 
been in this country. There have been farmers’ strikes in one 
or two parts. But generally speaking the foreigner would say 
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that the country had been remarkably quiet. On the other hand, 
I was assured in the United States this summer by many level- 
headed and unhysterical people who have been in a position to 
observe, Englishmen resident there as well as Americans, that 
the calm on the surface was deceptive and that in the late winter 
there had been quite a real risk of serious trouble developing. I 
do not mean that the United States was on the verge of revolution ; 
but I was assured—and I pass this on to you for what it is worth— 
that there was grave risk of armed coercion of Congress by the 
dissatisfied elements. The farmers and the unemployed, many 
of them already organised in marching columns, were growing 
increasingly restive and there was a risk of the two joining together 
under the leadership of the veterans, the ex-soldiers, who are more 
strongly organised than in this country, men embittered not 
so much by discrimination against them as by the reverse—by 
the disappointment of expectations aroused by the extremely 
generous treatment they have received since the War. 

Finally, a word or two about the political background. It is 
a commonplace that American politics are extremely puzzling 
to English people and it is no part of my task to attempt to 
elucidate them. Suffice it to say that there was a conspiracy of 
political events to make President Hoover impotent throughout 
almost the whole of his presidency. He was unpopular even 
with his own party; and half-way through his presidency he had 
to contend with a Democratic Congress, a Congress under the 
control of the opposing party. The policies he adopted early 
in the depression were unsuccessful, which of course did not assist 
him in putting over the rest of his programme. He was personally 
unable to arouse public opinion; he was without the qualities 
of leadership that are such a notable part of President Roosevelt’s 
make-up. Consequently he was constantly at loggerheads with 
Congress. What Congress proposed he vetoed; what he proposed 
Congress refused to enact. So for two years American politics 
were in a state of drift. 

Mr. Hoover’s policy, which so signally failed to arrest the course 
of the depression at the beginning, was, quite briefly, to endeavour 
to maintain the level of confidence by issuing statements that the 
condition of business was fundamentally sound. In one state- 
ment he even stated that the depression would be over in ninety 
days. When that policy failed, he adopted one of lending money 
to the banks, the railroads and other enterprises to keep them 
out of bankruptcy until the storm was over. Unfortunately, 
that merely had the effect of postponing the readjustments 
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that were necessary before industry could once more become 
profitable. 

Now the contrast between Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt 
is striking. I think there can never have been a more complete 
contrast in modern politics since the days of Disraeli and Glad- 
stone. Not only has President Roosevelt admirable gifts as a 
leader of the nation in a time of crisis; he has also enjoyed a 
phenomenal amount of political good luck. In the first place, 
he is supported by a Congress of his own party. In many cir- 
cumstances that can be no help at all to a President, but in his 
case it was. He came in as the first Democratic President since 
Wilson left the White House in 1921. Consequently he had at his 
disposal a vast field of political patronage, and so long as that 
was the case Congress could not for long stand up against him. 
In the second place, he had won incomparably the biggest victory 
for his party since the Civil War. No Democratic President since 
1856 has ever been elected by a majority of the votes cast. Some, 
like Wilson in 1912, have been elected by a split in the Republican 
vote; some, like Wilson in 1916, through the complications of the 
electoral system, were elected although they had a minority. 
President Roosevelt, on the other hand, had an enormous popular 
majority, which, of course, gives him exceptional prestige. Thirdly, 
he had, from the political point of view, the extraordinary luck 
of coming into office and making his inaugural speech on the very 
day on which all the banks of the country closed. That gave 
him an opportunity to stand forward in front of the nation as the 
one man who knew what he wanted and was determined to get it. 

The reaction of the country, as it always will be in such 
circumstances, was immediate and very great. President Roose- 
velt has been known throughout his public career as a very clever 
politician and a liberal-minded man, but I think it is not unfair 
to him to say that never in any of the offices he has held before 
has he done anything which would have led people to believe that 
he possessed the energy he has displayed, or that he had formulated 
a plan for the proposals that he has now put forward. I there- 
fore think it is true to say that the opportunity of March 4th, 
1933, made President Roosevelt, and not that President Roosevelt 
made his opportunity. 

One more word on a political aspect which is extremely im- 
portant. The Democrats, as I pointed out, have been for eighty 
years a minority party, and in 1932 President Roosevelt was 
elected, not primarily because the country liked him, not because 
they liked the policies of the Democratic party, for it had no 
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policy before the election, but because he served as a rallying- 
point for all those who disliked the policies of President Hoover 
and the Republican party, and for all those who merely knew 
that they wanted a change. President Roosevelt, as a clear- 
headed politician, is aware that the forces which elected him in 
1932 will not re-elect him in 1936. He must, therefore, form a 
political basis of support for his re-election. In the United 
States one is born a Republican or a Democrat in much the same 
way that in Europe one is born a Frenchman or a German, and 
it so happens that there are more Republicans than Democrats. 
The difference is not one of policy, except as Frenchmen will 
always think differently from Germans. Therefore President 
Roosevelt must break away from the old party system of the 
United States and attempt to attract support on the grounds of 
policy, which would be a new and important development in 
American politics. He is trying to build a new Democratic 
party on the base of the policy that has restored prosperity to 
America. The last time anything similar happened was when the 
Republican party was formed at the time of President Lincoln. 
That policy has lasted for eighty years and President Roosevelt’s, 
if he has luck, will last as long. 

That in very brief outline is the framework into which President 
Roosevelt’s policies have been fitted. 


The first thing the President did was to produce an entire 
change in the spirit, in the atmosphere, and in the “ feel ”’ of 
American governmental policy. Mr. Hoover was constantly 
trying to restore the United States of 1929. Mr. Roosevelt 
has abandoned that psychology. He does not know very well 
what he is trying to create, but he does know that he is trying to 
get away from the United States of 1932. Mr. Hoover’s constant 
statement was : Everything is really in quite good shape; if only 
you have confidence and patience everything will be all right. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s is: We are trembling on the verge of the abyss, 
we are within sight of annihilation; there will be no more United 
States unless you trust me to carry out my programme. That 
psychology has worked, just as it has worked in Great Britain 
and in Germany during the past two years. 

The first task that faced Mr. Roosevelt was that of restoring 
the shattered banking system, and to that he turned his attention. 
He took powers to prescribe the conditions under which banks 
should reopen and powers to keep them shut if he thought fit. 
To a large extent he has managed to restore the confidence of 
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the American people in the banking system, though not entirely ; 
there are still many banksshut. The estimate is something of the 
order of £800 million still locked up in closed banks, and the 
currency circulation is still £50 million higher than at the beginning 
of the year—an indication of lack of confidence in the banking 
system. Accompanying these measures of bank rehabilitation 
there have been what I can only describe as penal codes for bankers. 
There was in March a rapidly growing feeling of indignation 
and anger with the bankers of the country, which has taken shape 
' in the Banking Act and the Securities Act, which prescribe the 
field of activity of banks and lay down penalties for unsound 
practices. Another illustration of the same mood is the inquiry 
into the affairs of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s second act was to concoct measures for the 
relief of distress. He took power to give money from the Federal 
Treasury for the relief of unemployment, a thing never done 
before; loans were all that was possible during the Hoover 
Administration. Acts have also been passed to ease the burden 
on mortgage interest for farmers and domestic householders. 

But all these measures were merely preliminaries to the 
positive side of his programme. Mr. Roosevelt has claimed 
that everything he has done since he came to office in March 
is part of an ordered plan. Without deliberately giving him 
the lie, I think it can be said that that is obviously not so. Of 
the many plans submitted he has selected the most promising 
parts and many of the plans he has adopted are contradictory 
one to the other. 

The first line he tried was that of balancing the budget with 
the idea of restoring confidence that the Government was master 
in its own house, the conservative policy which has been adopted 
in this country. Such a policy can be reconciled, I think, with a 
plan for instituting public works, but it certainly cannot be re- 
conciled with the reckless open-handed spending of public money 
for which the Roosevelt Administration has gone in later on. 
It was soon seen that the immediate effect of balancing the 
budget was to make things worse, just as it did in this country. 
March was a disappointing month and the early weeks of April 
were little better. But it was extremely dangerous to do anything 
that made matters worse; the country could not stand it and 
Congress was in session, extremely sensitive to the opinion of 
the country and liable at any moment to take matters into its 
own hands. Consequently President Roosevelt started on a 
second line of approach—inflation of the currency. 
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This was what I may call the pure monetary gospel, the 
cure advocated by those who believe that since the depression 
is solely the result of monetary factors, it can be cured entirely 
by exercise of monetary powers. By the famous Inflation 
Amendment Mr. Roosevelt empowered himself to halve the gold 
value of the dollar, to let the Federal Reserve Banks buy securities 
to the value of $3000 million in order to flood the money market 
with credit, and also to print $3000 million—{600 million—of 
paper money. It is a commonplace to say that he has not 
actually used any of these powers so far. He has tried rather to 
induce the belief that he is going to use them. So long as it 
works, that is a much wiser policy, because there is an ample 
amount of money in the United States and an ample amount of 
credit to draw upon, if people will only use it. If new money is 
created, people might start using the new money at the ordinary 
rate and the old money as well, and then there would be more 
credit than could be used. If you merely persuade people that 
new money is going to come, so that they use the money they 
already have, it isa much wiser course. I think that the suspension 
of the gold standard, which was considered in this country as a 
wanton act, can be explained in this way. Historically, cases 
of inflation have always been associated with rapid depreciation 
of the currency, so thecountry was made to believe that the currency 
would be depreciated and that prices would rise. That policy 
has now gone as far as it can. Mr. Roosevelt is now finding that 
suggestion is not enough. At one time he needed only to take 
luncheon with a man known to have inflationary views and it was 
enough. He seems to have abandoned this policy, or to have 
put it in the back of his mind, some time in June, but it may 
come back again later on. 

The next thing he started was public works. By an Act 
passed by Congress he has $3300 million to spend on public works— 
£660 million. Divided by three, because the United States 
is three times as large as Great Britain, that gives a figure of 
£220 million. Make a further deduction, because the average 
income of the United States in ordinary times is very much 
greater than ours; reduce the £220 million to £200 million and it 
is almost exactly the proposal Mr. Lloyd George made in 1929, 
not an extravagantly largesum. This programme is being carried 
out and it is being done as quickly as possible. Not much pretence 
is being made that the objects of the expenditure are remunerative 
works; some of them are frankly unnecessary. A large part of 
the money is supposed to be lent to the local authorities, but most 
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of them are working on the assumption that it will never be re- 
paid. In fact, every obstacle to the expenditure of this money 
has been removed; but even so the programme is developing 
very slowly. You cannot develop an enormous programme of 
public works overnight, and the actual amount of money to be 
spent before January is only $500 million—{100 million—and 
the number of people to be employed not more than 100,000. 
So that was not enough to produce the amount of recovery 
needed. 

I pass on to the twin giants, the agricultural programme and 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. These are usually con- 
sidered to be complementary to each other. The argument is 
that in agriculture in bad times the volume of production is 
maintained but prices fall; when the farmer finds prices falling 
he does not grow less wheat but more. In industry, on the other 
hand, prices have been relatively stable but the volume of pro- 
duction has fallen rapidly. It follows, according to the argument, 
that the tactics should be different in each case. In agriculture 
the aim should be to raise prices while diminishing production ; 
in industry the attempt should be to keep prices stable and in- 
crease production. But I think that is an ex post facto argument. 
In fact the two measures developed independently and it then 
became necessary to find an argument to reconcile their largely 
antagonistic results. 

In the agricultural programme the objects were to raise prices 
and to restrict production. This was to be done by a tax known 
as the processing tax. Its amount was to be the difference between 
the pre-War average price for wheat, or cotton, or whatever it 
may be, and the present price. Thus if the pre-War price of 
wheat was $x a bushel and the present price 60 cents, then the 
processing tax would be 40 cents. The tax is to be levied on the 
first person to process the farm product—the spinner in the case 
of cotton, the miller in the case of wheat—who will pass it on 
to his customers and down the line until it comes to the consumer. 
It is also to be levied on any competitive products; if the tax 
is levied on cotton, a similar tax is to be levied on linen, lest 
people should transfer their custom from one to the other, and 
also, of course,on imports. When the tax is levied and collected 
it is paid to the farmer on condition that he promises to reduce his 
production of that crop. The farmer is paid by two methods. 
The Government can either use the money to lease part of the 
farmer’s land and let it lie fallow, or else it can make a direct 
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put into action. It is too early to give final results but the interim 
results are interesting. 

The plan was put in action when the 1933 cotton crop was 
almost ready to be picked, and the cotton farmers undertook to 
plough under a quarter of the crop within a few weeks of its being 
ripe. That was done and $100 million is being divided among the 
farmers. Unfortunately the remaining three-quarters of the crop 
is giving a very high yield, perhaps not altogether accidentally, 
so that the actual cotton crop will be almosi as high as last year. 
A similar sum is being distributed in return for promises to reduce 
the 1934 wheat crop by 50 per cent. The processing taxes are 
not having an altogether smooth passage. Prices are not up 
to the extent that was hoped, although that is not a fair criterion 
at this stage, since the farmer’s income is made up of the price he 
gets for his product plus his share of the processing tax. I think 
it is doubtful whether the promises to restrict production can 
actually be enforced. In Great Britain, with our smaller and more 
easily reached agricultural population, similar undertakings have 
not always been respected. In a vast country like the United 
States, particularly when you remember that these taxes are dis- 
tributed not by the Government put by committees of farmers, 
it is doubtful whether the restriction will be carried out to the 
extent necessary. In the case of cotton, the original scheme has 
already had to be supplemented, for the Government is now 
prepared to lend to any farmer 10 cents a pound on the amount 
of this year’s cotton crop that he is unable to sell. When I 
mention that the market price at the time of the offer was under 
g cents a pound, you will see that it was a remarkably generous 
offer. In return the farmer is to undertake to reduce next year’s 
crop by 40 per cent. and the 1935 crop by 25 per cent. 

Finally, I come to the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
You may be surprised that I have devoted so much time to other 
matters. That is because anybody who reads the newspapers 
cannot fail to have some idea of what the National Industrial 
Recovery Act is about, and also because I do not think it plays 
such an important part in the recovery programme as the publicity 
which has been given it would suggest. The Act itself is a mass 
of contradictory, or at any rate different, policies which cannot 
be understood very easily without some examination of the way 
in which it arose. It is the product of many converging lines of 
thought, the earliest of which was the suggestion that, as American 
industry was suffering from the working of the Anti-Trust Laws 
(which prohibited any form of combination or agreement between 
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employers to restrict production or fix prices), one or two par- 
ticularly hard-pressed industries might be given permission to 
evade the operation of those laws for the period of the 
depression. 

That, I believe, was the origin of the Act, a frail and in- 
significant bark launched on the stream of legislation. But as 
it came to the middle of the stream it was seized by first one 
powerful current of opinion and then another which found it a 
convenient vehicle for the expression of its own particular 
principles. The first new idea was an obvious extension of 
the original idea: if those industries were to be given freedom 
from the operation of the Anti-Trust Laws, they must accept 
some kind of supervision. Secondly, the most disorganised 
industries, such as coal and cotton, were those in which sweating 
was most prominent. The idea therefore developed that the powers 
of supervision should be used not only to help the employers but 
to improve the conditions of labour. Next, the doctrine of high 
wages has always had a peculiar dominance over American 
thinking. In its crudest form (and economic doctrines inevitably 
make their greatest impression in the crudest form), it is that 1f 
‘the employer pays more wages he gets more back in the purchase 
of his product, and in consequence the way to increase the standard 
of living for everyone is continually to increase wage rates. The 
adherents of that doctrine argued that if some wages were going 
to be raised, why not raise all wages ? 

The next stage was this: the great volume of thought which 
is convinced that the progress of the machine has made full em- 
ployment of the population impossible for the future, the type 
of mind which believes that in the future there will not be enough 
work to go round, seized hold of the measure and turned it from 
one which was going to raise wages into one which was also to 
shorten hours. As you see, it has now progressed a long way— 
from a measure to facilitate the task of employers to one which 
is going to realise most of the ideals of labour. It was only a 
short distance further along the road to provide that the Act 
should include a provision approving of collective bargaining 
and encouraging the organisation of labour in trade unions. 

By the time it had got thus far many of the original ideas 
were to a large extent forgotten. From being a measure for the 
organisation of industry in the interests of the employers, it had 
become a vehicle for the increase of wages and the shortening 
of hours. To illustrate the breadth of the ideas included in the 
Act I should like to quote the preamble : 
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“It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to remove 
obstructions to the free flow of interstate commerce which tend to 
diminish the amount thereof; and to promote the organization of 
industry for the purpose of cooperative action among trade groups, 
to induce and maintain united action of labor and management under 
adequate governmental sanctions and supervision, to eliminate unfair 
competitive practices, to reduce and relieve unemployment, to improve 
standards of labor, and otherwise to rehabilitate industry and to con- 
serve natural resources.” 


The Act itself gives the President power to approve so-called 
“ Codes of fair competition ’’ proposed by the industries, or if the 
industries fail to propose them, or to do so in a form agreeable 
to the President, he has the power to impose codes onthem. Any 
code so approved or imposed has the force of law and can be en- 
forced in the courts. The Act also gives the President power to 
approve and to facilitate the making of collective bargains on 
wages and hours and other matters between capital and labour 
and to give such agreements, when approved, a similar force of 
law. 

The actual codes, of which so much has been heard, can best 
be described by indicating the conditions of a typical one. I 
select, for no particular reason except that it comes easily 
to hand, the code for the bituminous coal industry. That code 
starts off by specifying that no manual labourer is to work for 
more than thirty-two hours a week for half the year and forty 
hours a week for the remaining half of the year. That provision 
is inserted because the coal industry is a seasonal one. In any 
case no employee is to work more than eight hours in any twenty- 
four. Moreover, if the men employed and the unemployed 
miners in the same district agree to do so, the hours may be still 
further reduced. Minimum wages are prescribed varying from 
three dollars a day (twelve shillings at par) to five dollars a day, 
differing in various districts. Thirdly, provision is made for 
collective bargaining between capital and labour on all matters 
touching conditions of labour. Fourthly, the miners are given 
the right to maintain checkweighmen to check the coal coming 
out. In Great Britain this has been in force for many decades, 
but it is a novelty in the United States. Fifthly, wages are to be 
paid in cash and the worker is not to be forced to live in a house 
belonging to the employer or to purchase goods at a store belonging 
tohisemployer. This is our Truck Act come to the United States 
a century later. Sixthly, selling under a fair market price is an 
offence against the code, the price to be determined by selling 
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agencies representing two-thirds of the producers concerned. 
If the selling agencies are unable to agree, prices may be pre- 
scribed by the President. Rebates, discounts and a long list 
of other practices are forbidden, except in the case of exports. 
Apparently the American manufacturer is allowed to be as unfair 
as possible in selling abroad. Seventhly, authorities are to be 
elected by the producers to administer the affairs of the industry. 
Eighthly, a National Bituminous Coal Labour Board is to be 
appointed by the President to settle labour questions. Finally, 
if there is any dispute as to which Union represents the workers, 
a secret ballot is provided for under Government supervision. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act has produced a vast 
field for controversy and discussion of all sorts. I think it is fair 
to say at the outset that it contains a great deal which every- 
body will agree is praiseworthy in the highest degree. It has 
attempted to bring a little order into what has been too frequently 
the chaos of American industry and to import the consideration 
of public interest into what has often been a devil-take-the-hind- 
most atmosphere. This is particularly true of labour conditions. 
For the first time it is made a principle of the Federal Government 
that the employer who employs child labour or sweats his em- 
ployees is acting in a way contrary to the public interest. These 
are developments which I feel sure we should all applaud. 

But the Act goes further than that in giving its official blessing 
to the principle of collective bargaining and unionisation. There 
is a great deal of good in that. American workers in the past 
have been too frequently at the mercy of their employers, and 
there are many people who would say that the Act is worth 
while for having done that alone. The actual clause is perhaps 
worth reading : 


“ Every code of fair competition, agreement and licence approved, 
prescribed, or issued under this title shall contain the following con- 
ditions : (1) That employees shall have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing ; (2) that no 
employee and no one seeking employment shall be required as a con- 
dition of employment to join any company union or to refrain from 
joining a labor organization of his own choosing.” 


That seems at first sight to hold the balanceeven. Workers are not 
to be forced to join or to refrain from joining. But the union 
the worker is not to be forced to join is a company union, that is 
to say, one run by the employer; there is nothing in the Act 
to prevent the unions striking to force the employer to employ 
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only union labour. It is quite definitely a provision favourable 
to the cause of organised labour. 

Moreover, in actual practice the administration of the Act has 
gone further. In the coal industry the President has virtually 
bullied the employers into signing a wage agreement which 
provides that they are to deduct from the wages of employees 
the subscription to the trade union. There is no precedent 
for the imposition of conditions of that sort on employers, who were 
until yesterday firm and unyielding believers in the complete 
prohibition of union organisation. I think you will agree that 
the Act goes a long way towards granting the desires of organised 
labour. That may be an excellent thing, but collective bargaining 
and the organisation of labour in trade unions are not of themselves 
a means to economic prosperity. Nor is the incitement of class 
against class a good omen for the peaceful reorganisation of 
industry. I think these provisions were inserted in the Act for 
the sort of political reasons I mentioned at the beginning, in 
order to give the President a nucleus of political support for his 
policies. 

The main ideas of the Act as it has developed are, of course, 
shortening hours and raising wages, and these are what is 
symbolised by the Blue Eagle, that heraldic bird which is appearing 
on every flag-staff and in every window in the United States. 
This was also the origin of the Blanket Code. It was soon seen 
that to formulate individual codes would take too long, and it 
was therefore decided to let the organisation of industry and the 
fixing of prices wait and to concentrate on hours and wages. A 
great drive was made from the middle of July to the end of August 
to get people to enrol under this Blanket Code and it was almost 
made a test of patriotism to show the Blue Eagle. It has been 
estimated that about 95 per cent. of American industry has com- 
plied with the provisions of some code or another. 

The important question remains: Is the Act a success? 
Before you can answer that you must first decide what constitutes 
success. There are so many ideas in the Act that it is difficult 
to say which is the dominant one. Some people would say that 
its object was to impose shorter hours and higher wages on industry. 
In so far as that is the object it has undoubtedly been a success. 
Other people have regarded the Act as an attempt to encourage 
trade unionism. If that is so, it has again been a success. It is 
more probable, however, that its main object is to increase pro- 
duction, and here its success is more doubtful. There was a 
marvellous increase in the activity of American industry between 
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the middle of April and the middle of July, but ever since these 
codes started to come into operation in the middle of July, the 
volume of production has fallen in nearly every line of activity. 
That may be merely reaction from the previous too rapid rise, 
or it may be the effect of the coming into force of the codes. It is 
too early yet to say, but this at any rate is clear, the codes have 
increased the cost of production of manufacturers and there has 
to date been an insufficient rise in the prices they get for their 
goods to balance that increase, and naturally they have begun 
to cut down the scale of their operations. 

Perhaps it is a closer approximation to say that the object 
of the Act was to diminish unemployment. There again it is 
hard to tell what degree of success it has had, partly because 
accurate figures are unobtainable, partly because it is impossible 
to unscramble the eggs and distinguish between the effect of this 
Act and of the other forces operating. An interesting comparison 
can, however, be made. The American Federation of Labour 
estimates that at the height there were thirteen and three-quarter 
million unemployed and that now there are about eleven and a 
half million. That shows a reduction of one-fifth of the maximum 
amount of unemployment. In this country the reduction of 
unemployment from the highest figure to those announced the 
other day is over 18 per cent.; in the United States it is 20 per 
cent. The difference is not very great. Moreover, when you 
remember that in the United States there was a very severe 
financial ciisis which would increase unemployment at its worst 
and account for a corresponding improvement when it passed, 
the difference is further reduced. I therefore conclude that the 
effect of the National Industrial Recovery Act in reducing un- 
employment has been comparatively slight. 

Another interpretation of the Act might be that its object 
was to help the farmer. There I think it is a failure, because its 
effect must inevitably be to increase the spread between the price 
the farmer gets for what he sells and the price he has to pay for 
what he buys, because it increases the costs of manufacture. 
An apt illustration is provided by the fact that it now takes just 
twice as many bushels of wheat to buy an ordinary pair of cotton 
overalls in an agricultural district as it did in June. 

Finally, the Act is said by some people to have had the purpose 
of increasing the standard of living of those working people who 
remain at work. It has hardly even done that. Hours have 
been reduced and wages increased, but the cost of living has risen 
very rapidly. There has already been a rise of 20 per cent. in 
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the cost of food in the four months from April to August. If that 
trend is continued it will be 30 per cent. by now. If that is so, 
higher wages are going to purchase a smaller amount of goods. 
Moreover, many people have actually had their total wage re- 
duced, since the reduction of their hours has more than offset 
the increase in their hourly wage rate. Prices are indeed the crux 
of the whole question. If I had to sum up the present position 
of the United States in a few words I should put it in this way : 
if prices go up, industry will be able to operate at a profit in spite 
of the higher costs, but wages will buy less goods for the workers ; 
if prices do not go up, the worker will enjoy a higher standard 
of living but there will be no increase of production in industry 


and no decrease in unemployment. Then it might be necessary 


to resort to dangerously extreme measures of inflation which 
might get beyond the President’s control. 

Pessimists would therefore say that the prospect before the 
United States is either the conservative policy of monetary 
stability and returning confidence in the currency, which would 
postpone the necessary rise in prices until the public works scheme 
and other devices have had time to work, thus intensifying the 
present recession in business; or, on the other hand, there is 
the alternative of raising prices rapidly and sufficiently, which 
can only be done by measures which it will be impossible later to 
control. 

That is the pessimistic view. Against it should be set the forces 
of natural recovery which are working below the surface the whole 
time. The swing of the pendulum has, I think, come, if we are 
to believe the gradually accumulating mass of indications from 
every country in the world, and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that that underlying tendency to improvement is working in the 
United States as well. The other measures that President 
Roosevelt has taken are also tending for the moment to improve 
matters. There is, further, the effect of the fact that the American 
people, instead of fearing their banking system more every week, 
are coming to trust it more. That has the effect of thawing out a 
great mass of credit. 

Finally, and most importantly, there is this new and very 
impressive spirit of energy and courage that seems to underlie 
everything that is done in Washington, this great display of 
vigour and enterprise which contrasts so strongly with the 
inaction of many other Governments in the world. 

I am sorry I am not able to paint a more cheerful and uni- 
formly optimistic picture of the way things are going in America. 


— 
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It is very distasteful to see such idealism and such energy and yet 
to feel one must greet it only with a chorus of “ buts.” This, 
however, can be said, that if President Roosevelt fails, and we 
and every country must hope he does not, he will at least have 
made a very gallant effort to assert the domination of Man over 
his economic environment. 


Summary of Discussion. 


PoINTs made in the discussion were that Mr. Crowther had not 
painted the general condition of depression before March too black 
and had paid a deserved tribute to the success of President Roosevelt 
in restoring courage. It was difficult to see how an increase of pur- 
chasing power was to be attained while the farmers remained so 
heavily burdened with indebtedness. In many Western cities taxi- 
drivers were working twelve hours a day seven days a week and, if they 
wanted a day off, they had to pay twice as much for a substitute as 
they themselves earned. Having been brought up in the technique 
of expansion, Western Americans seemed hopelessly incompetent at 
making the best of a smaller output. Conditions were too different 
for the lessons learned in the United States to be applied in Great 
Britain. 


QuEsTIONS: What were the penalties for disobedience to the 
codes and what was the machinery for enforcing them ? 

Had the increase of wages and shortening of hours under the Act 
brought wages back to the level of 1929, in view of the great fall there 
had been meanwhile? To what extént had the indebtedness of many 
industries as well as of the farmers been scaled down or liquidated ? 
Did the United States intend to increase her isolation as regards foreign 
trade or would she accept imports? What views had Mr. Crowther 
obtained with regard to currency policy in relation to the adjustment 
of industry? Would he say something of the personalities surrounding 
the President? Would he indicate the critical points of the next six 
months? 

Was there any prospect of the functioning of the new capital issue 
market in New York? What provision had been made and in whose 
hands was it placed for the relief of the unemployed during the approach- 
ing winter? 

President Roosevelt in the summer had mentioned Io million 
as the figure for unemployed workers, excluding seasonal workers, 
and had said that three million had been absorbed since he came into 
office; Miss Perkins, the Secretary of Labor, had given the official 
figure as 14 million and had said that she thought it was nearer 16 
million; where had Mr. Crowther obtained his figure ? 

What provisions were made with regard to overtime ? 


Could trade unionism grow under the National Industrial Recovery 
DD2 
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Act to the extent it had done in Great Britain in the last fifteen years, 
and how long would it take to do so? 

To what extent had the Federal Government increased the national 
debt of the United States and how far could that process be continued 
without bringing the country to the point at which it would no longer 
be solvent ? 


OTHER PornTs were that if the President’s scheme failed to increase 
purchasing power and absorb unemployment there was danger of 
something very near revolution in the spring. In Washington peace 
was working at a war pace and it was felt that there was a seventy-to- 
thirty chance that the scheme would succeed. Any scheme that 
abolished child labour and sweat shops and fixed a minimum wage 
could be regarded as so much to the good. 

There were three views of the present experiment in the United 
States. First, that recovery was on its way when Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected and his programme gave it a jerk to its feet. Secondly, that 
the reforms he had introduced were essential before recovery could 
make headway. Thirdly, that the War was the culmination of nine- 
teenth-century internationalism and the boom of 1929 the anti-climax 
of that movement; the future would prove to hold a complete new 
way of life, to which President Roosevelt’s experiments had been a 
preliminary skirmish. 


Mr. CROWTHER, in replying, said that the penalities for breaches 
of the codes were prescribed in the Act: fines not to exceed $500 
or imprisonment for six months. It was not known whether the 
codes were being enforced; some strikes were supposed to have 
taken place because the employers were not applying them, but Mr. 
Ford’s employers at Chester, Pennyslvania, appeared to have been 
striking because the code was enforced and they were prevented from 
working longer hours and earning more. 

With regard to indebtedness, the alternatives were inflation of 
prices to reduce the burden of debts, or a radical cutting down of the 
debts. Drastic action must be taken one way or the other. 

Conditions in the United States were so different that it was not justi- 
fiable to assume that what would not work in the United States would 
not work in Great Britain, and vice versa, but just as the treatment 
of a patient suffering from a dire disease was a valuable addition to the 
science of medicine, so the American experiment was of value. For 
the first time a planned and deliberate inflation had been undertaken. 

If the more drastic codes were applied, wage rates per hour would 
presumably be higher than in 1929, but the average income, owing 
to the reduction of hours, would still be lower. There was no means 
of estimating how much indebtedness had been cut down. There were 
bankruptcy and mortgage redemption plans in which a man who had 
lent money was offered a Government bond for a certain proportion of 
it at a lower interest rate, and this scheme was being slowly applied. 
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With regard to foreign trade and imports, a speech had been made 
by Mr. Wallace, the Secretary of Agriculture, in which he said that the 
United States was naturally a high tariff country and therefore Americans 
must realise that they would be unable to sell exports to the rest of the 
world. 

He wished he could answer the question about currency. He had 
been assured that a renewal of inflation was inevitable sooner or later. 
His own view was that if President Roosevelt did not choose it himself 
he would be forced to it by Congress. But the Press seemed to be 
predicting a declaration of stability. 

With regard to the capital market, the Securities Act had un- 
doubtedly done a great deal of mischief; in attempting to make 
bankers responsible it provided that any securities issued must carry 
the guarantee, not only of the directors of the company but of the 
firm issuing them, with a statement of the facts and prospects and a 
declaration that no material facts had been omitted. It was difficult 
to foresee all of what would prove to be the material facts and very 
little business was done under those conditions. Bankers in New 
York said that the Act was killing their business. Despatches in the 
Press indicated that it would be amended when Congress met. 

There was no uniform provision for the relief of the unemployed. 
It was left in the hands of the States and cities with Federal help. 
Although many of the cities were bankrupt very great efforts were 
being made. 

Nobody knew the figure for unemployment within two million, 
but he had used the most generally accepted estimate, that made by 
the American Federation of Labour. 

There was an extraordinary contrast between the optimism of 
Washington and the pessimism of New York; Washington was 
reminiscent of Whitehall in war-time. He agreed that the chances 
of success were regarded in Washington as being seventy to thirty, 
but in New York they were regarded as being thirty to seventy. 

The provisions with regard to overtime differed from industry to 
industry. In the soft-coal code nobody was to work more than eight 
hours a day. 


THE FUTURE IN EUROPE 
By H. WickHAM STEED 


None but a prophet, or a fool, would attempt to say what 
the future in Europe will be. Experience and reflection may 
lead us to imagine what the future might be if certain conditions 
were fulfilled. But experience and reflection are drawn from 
the past. It is quite another matter deliberately to project our 
minds forward. Some, like Mr. H. G. Wells, are expert in this 
branch of mental gymnastics. Others may possess the gift of 
divination, and claim attention for their prognostications on the 
ground that their former soothsayings have been borne out by 
subsequent events. We may call them the “ I-told-you-so-ers.” 

In a way I myself am a humble member of this noisome tribe, 
not because I possess any gift of divination, but because the 
study of sundry details and of underlying tendencies, in given 
times and places, has enabled me to say how things were going 
and what point they would presently reach. Indeed, at one 
time I developed a sneaking fondness for Cassandra. What she 
foretold was true. The only trouble was that people would not 
believe her. She, however, was a prophetess. I have never 
been more than a mere observer with an itch to put two and 
two together and to conclude that, other things being equal, 
they would probably be found to make four. 

It was thus that, after Prince Biilow’s quasi-ultimatum to 
Russia in March 1909, at the end of the Bosnian annexation 
crisis, I was convinced that a great war must come, inasmuch as 
the peace of Europe would depend upon the first serious quarrel 
between Austria-Hungary and Serbia, and, in such a quarrel, 
Germany would have to back up Austria-Hungary at all costs. 
It was this reasoning—by no means prophetic but founded on 
elementary common sense—that led me to send from Vienna to 
an important personage in London, about mid-November 1912, 
a warning that if the Austro-Hungarian navy should bombard 
the Serbian forces at Durazzo after their crossing of the Albanian 
mountains during the first Balkan war, England had better get 


1 Address given at Chatham House on October roth, 1933, the Rt. Hon. the 
Lord Rankeillour in the Chair. 
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ready to land an army for the defence of Belgium within ten 
days. 

The thing was as plain as a pikestaff, though nobody in 
England seemed to see it or cared to believe it. The crisis of 
July and the events of August 1914 were an exact reproduction 
of the position which would have developed at the end of rg12 
had not the Austro-Hungarian Government then thought better 
of its threat to bombard the Serbians. Therefore, as soon as 
the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in London, Count Mensdorff, 
appealed to me on July 22, 1914, “as a friend of Austria,” to 
help in influencing British public opinion so that the indispens- 
able chastisement of Serbia might be “ localised”, I told him 
that I was much too good a friend of Austria to help her to 
commit suicide, and went straight to warn the Foreign Office 
that Austria-Hungary was bent on war and that Germany was 
backing her. I even gave a leading permanent official a message 
for Sir Edward Grey to the effect that, unless he wished to have 
a terrible crisis on his hands by the end of the month, he must 
make it clear at once that Great Britain would side against any 
Power or Powers which should seek to utilise the Sarajevo 
assassinations as a pretext for war. 

These conclusions were merely logical projections based on 
what may have been some measure of special knowledge. They 
were in no sense prophecies. Nor were the convictions which 
Professor (now President) Masaryk and I had reached—inde- 
pendently and simultaneously, in the autumn of 1909 at Vienna 
—that Austria-Hungary was doomed, anything more than fore- 
casts, or, to use the late Lord Curzon’s phrase, “ intelligent 
anticipations of events before they occur.’’ There is such a 
thing as foresight without any savour of clairvoyance about it. 

Europe, as I see it, now stands at the parting of the ways. 
My vision is perhaps belated. One of the alternative paths may 
already have been taken. My feeling, as distinguished from a 
reasoned opinion, is that there may still be time for the right 
path to be chosen. What I mean by the right path an anecdote 
will help to explain. 

A year or two ago a young Magyar was anxious to meet, 
and asked me to present him to, a certain statesman of European 
repute who was believed not to favour Hungarian demands for 
the territorial revision of Peace Treaties, yet to be devoid of 
fanaticism on that or any other subject. The young Magyar, I 
ought to say, had lived long enough outside Hungary to have a 
sense of what may be called world dimensions or, at least, to 
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understand that there might be things more urgent than the 
restoration to Magyar rule of the former lands of St. Stephen’s 
Crown. When I had presented him to the statesman, he put 
his questions with shrewd courtesy, and awaited an answer on 
their merits. 

The statesman did not attempt to answer them in detail— 


‘‘ Before discussing these matters [he said] it may be well for you 
to reflect whether you look upon them from a regenerate or from an 
unregenerate standpoint. Do not reply at once, but think over what 
I have to say and come to see me again. What I mean by a regenerate 
or unregenerate standpoint is this. From an unregenerate standpoint 
the new order in Europe is more or less an accident, the result of a 
war lost by Germany and Austria-Hungary, a result which another 
war, successful this time, might correct. The essence of the unre- 
generate standpoint is what the Germans call Machtpolitik, or power- 
policy, which looks upon war and prepares for it as a legitimate under- 
taking. This was the standpoint of most Governments and peoples 
before the War. They took little account of the historic forces which 
were working in a sense contrary to their calculations and were conse- 
quently surprised by the turn of events. The War was won mainly 
by moral forces, whatever cynics or supposedly hard-headed men may 
say to the contrary; and among these moral forces the determination 
to put an end to war as a lawful instrument of national policy came 
to be one of the strongest. It supplied the negative inspiration of 
what I have called the regenerate standpoint. 

“Within limits, the same consideration applies to the break-up 
of the old Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, an event of which Hungary 
feels herself to have been a victim. I will not discuss how far Magyar 
statesmen, and Magyar pre-War policy, may have been responsible 
for bringing on the war which was bound to end in the break-up of 
the Hapsburg realms in case the war should go against the Central 
Empires. But I ask you to think whether historic forces, reaching 
as far back as the Thirty Years’ War and the Counter-Reformation— 
forces which the Hapsburgs and the Counter-Reformation effectively 
repressed for nearly three centuries and thought they had suppressed 
—were not the most potent of the elements that exploded the Haps- 
burg Monarchy. If so, you may conclude that these forces are by 
no means spent, that they have, for example, helped to restore Poland 
and to create Czechoslovakia, and that they may be at work even 
to-day. 

7 ithe. ask yourself this question: If another war be prepared 
and fought out, in what state will it leave Europe, including Hungary ? 
Is the redress of any injustice, alleged or real, a sufficient warrant for 
bringing such a fate upon the peoples of Europe and, perhaps, of a 
great part of the world? Those who take a regenerate standpoint 
think it is not. But you are entitled to wonder whether individual 
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peoples, who have suffered under the Peace Settlement, are for ever 
to acquiesce in what they may feel to be hardship and injustice merely 
in order to leave the more favoured nations in possession of their 
present advantages. It is here that the full difference between the 
regenerate and unregenerate standpoint appears. In a Europe freed 
from the thought and the fear of war—which, as I have said, inspire 
the negative aspect of the regenerate standpoint—the advantages of 
neighbourliness, of international cooperation in and for a constructive 
peace, would speedily be perceived. Frontiers as they now stand 
would tend to become invisible. Tariff barriers would diminish. 
Nations of intrinsic merit, such, for instance, as the Magyars and the 
Germans, would find that their central positions and their special 
aptitudes would tell in their favour as never before. We should 
begin to get a Europe—under whose leadership would matter little. 
This aim seems to me worth working for.” 


I do not know whether the conversation between the young 
Magyar and the statesman in question was ever resumed. I do 
know that the young Magyar was so impressed by what he had 
heard that he did not wish to protract the interview at that 
moment. He said he had been given a new outlook and must 
think about it. Nor do I know what the outcome of his reflections 
may have been. 

Judging by appearances, the regenerate standpoint has made 
little headway during the past few years, while the unregenerate 
has found wide acceptance. Things have gone as, in the circum- 
stances, they were bound to go. They have developed according 
to the underlying logic of events—for there is in events a logic 
superior to that of the brainiest syllogism. Here again I may 
fairly claim not to have been taken by surprise. 

At the beginning of November 1918, when the War was 
drawing to a close, and the Department of Propaganda against 
Enemy Countries, with which I had been associated, was within 
sight of being wound up, I made a suggestion to its head, the late 
Lord Northcliffe, which, on reflection, I still think was wise. 
Indeed, I believe that, had the suggestion been carried out, it 
might have helped to render the post-War years less chaotic. 

It was to the effect that some of us who had known Germany. 
fairly well before the War should go, as journalists, to see the 
editors of the principal German newspapers in the Rhineland 
and should make to them a business proposition. The German 
people, I argued, had been living in isolation for more than four 
years. Their minds had been persistently ‘‘ doped’ with their 
own propaganda and were suffering from auto-intoxication by 
plausible falsehood—an intoxication upon which a severe head- 
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ache had supervened. Many Germans might consequently be 
in a receptive mood. They might like to know what had hap- 
pened to them, and why. Of the ideals which had inspired the 
Western Allies they had no inkling. Every Allied declaration 
had been perverted or, at best, utilised tactically, by the German 
and Austrian Governments—as President Wilson’s ‘‘ Fourteen 
Points ” and subsequent speeches were then being used in the 
negotiations for an Armistice. 

With the Germans, in their present state of mind, I argued, 
we had nocommon ground. They did not believe in our sincerity, 
and we certainly did not believe in theirs. But unless some 
common ground, or some common language or, at any rate, an 
alphabet could be created, and created soon, the Allied peoples 
and the Germans would be perpetually at cross purposes, for we 
should know as little of what was really going on in German 
minds as they would know of what had gone on and was going 
on in ours. 

So I suggested that we British propagandists and some of 
our French colleagues should go into Germany immediately after 
the Armistice and offer to the chief newspapers in the Rhineland 
a service of news from the outside world that would cost them 
nothing. We could put at their disposal the news services of 
The Times and of the Daily Mail. The New York Times would 
probably let us have its service as well, and one or two French 
newspapers might help. To get this news, on a business basis, 
would cost the German newspapers £20,000 or £30,000 a year, 
and we should give it them for nothing. They would be under 
no obligation to print our news. They might take what they 
liked, provided they took it fairly. In return we would only 
ask that the newspapers which took it should print, once or 
twice a week, and especially in their Sunday editions, good 
articles on the origins and course of the War and of the aims 
of the Allied peoples, the articles to be written by Germans of 
standing who had lived outside Germany during the War and 
who understood the Allied aims. 

On the strength of this news service those German papers 
which might take it would have a great advantage over their 
rivals. Their circulations would increase. The articles they 
printed would gradually create, in a certain number of German 
minds, a presumption that German propaganda during the War 
had not told the whole truth, and that the Allies were really 
determined to build up a new, warless order in Europe. 

After a year or two of this arrangement, I urged, a large 
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number of Germans might know what the Allies were striving 
to do: and we, who would naturally keep an eye on things and 
be in touch with the German newspapers, should be able to 
judge what the Germans were thinking and what the predominant 
influences in Germany were likely to be. In this way the begin- 
nings of an alphabet and, ultimately, of a common language 
might be found. Whether we liked it or not, the Germans were 
the biggest nation in the centre of Europe, and a really new 
order could not be created without them or, in the long run, 
against them. 

Lord Northcliffe, whose mind worked swiftly, jumped at my 
suggestion. We went to Paris, where, on November 4th, 1918— 
the day when the Armistice terms were drawn up—we con- 
sulted the head of the French Military Propaganda Department, 
who promised to put his organisation entirely at our service. 
Northcliffe began at once to think of ways and means, decided 
that our headquarters must be transferred to Paris, and left me 
there to make some preliminary arrangements. He himself 
went back to London, saw the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and returned to Paris on November 12th saying that he had 
resigned his directorship of propaganda and that our organisa- 
tion would have to be wound up. The fact was that he and 
Mr. Lloyd George had quarrelled. Northcliffe may have been 
somewhat dictatorial in his presentation of the case, and Mr. 
Lloyd George was in no mood to be dictated to. He may have 
thought that Northcliffe wanted some sort of a pedestal at the 
Peace Conference. Whatever the explanation, the two men fell 
out, my pretty scheme fell through, and things took another course. 


What bearing has this ancient story upon the future in 
Europe? It goes to prove that some of us were then thinking 
very earnestly about that future, that our thoughts were Euro- 
pean, and that they started from a quasi-regenerate standpoint. 
The French, even the French military authorities, were as ready 
and as eager as we were to take big and long views. Then came 
the unnecessary delay before the meeting of the Paris Peace 
Conference, the British General Election, the disappointments 
and wranglings that marked the Conference itself and, finally, 
as fiche de consolation, the vague hope that the League of Nations 
Covenant, the framing of which President Wilson had insisted 
upon putting first among the tasks of the Conference, might 
become at once a foundation stone and a charter for a really 
new order in Europe and the world. 
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This hope was almost dashed when the United States turned 
its back on the Peace Treaty and the League, and thus became 
prospectively neutral towards the League itself. President 
Wilson had explained in Paris that ‘‘ in the League there will be 
no neutrals ”’ as his reason for not asking that “‘ the freedom of 
the seas,”’ to which the second of his Fourteen Points had re- 
ferred, should be mentioned in the Covenant. Thus he had put 
his finger upon the fundamental postulate of any effective inter- 
national security against war. Without the security derived 
from non-neutrality he saw that there could be no really new 
order, no disarmament and, eventually, nothing but a reversion 
to the system of “‘ power-policy ” out of which the War itself 
had arisen. This was one reason why he joined Mr. Lloyd 
George, in April 1919, in signing an Anglo-American convention 
in guarantee of French security against unprovoked German 
attack, with the weighty provision that the guarantee would 
hold good until the League of Nations should organise a superior 
degree of general security. 

Thanks to this convention M. Clemenceau overrode the in- 
sistence of Marshal Foch that France, in the interests of her 
security, must annex or occupy permanently German territory 
down to the left bank of the Rhine. But the convention was a 
joint Anglo-American obligation; and, after the defection of the 
United States, the British Government declined to uphold it as 
a separate British obligation. This, I have long thought, was 
one of the most grievous mistakes ever made by British states- 
men. As Mr. J. A. Spender reminds us in his new book, Fifty 
Years of Europe, two of Mr. Asquith’s leading ideas on foreign 
policy in July 1914 had been that “ It is against British interests 
that France should be wiped out as a Great Power’’; and that 
“we cannot allow Germany to use the Channel as a hostile 
base.”’ These principles were no less cogent, after the War, on 
the narrowest reading of British security, than they had been 
before the War. But, after the War, it was essential that French 
policy should not go ahead in Europe at the risk of bringing on 
another war in which, were France to be worsted, Great Britain 
would not be able to stand aside. Hence the importance of 
securing such control over French policy as the British main- 
tenance of the guarantee to France would have assured. Hardly 
less important would it have been that Great Britain should have 
had a direct incentive so to work that the League of Nations 
would be able to organise the superior degree of international 

1 Fifty Years of Europe, by J. A. Spender. 1933. London: Cassell. 
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security which would relieve this country, in large measure, of 
its special obligation to France. 


One immediate disadvantage of the British mistake was that 
French Nationalists, feeling they had paid for a security which 
had been promised but not given, were able to bring about the 
occupation of the Ruhr early in 1923. The true aim of that 
adventure was far less to get reparations than to lay hold, in one 
form or another, of the territorial guarantees which M. Clemen- 
ceau had obliged Marshal Foch to relinquish. Out of the Ruhr 
occupation came the collapse of the German mark and the dire 
impoverishment of the German middle classes—an impoverish- 
ment which has not been least among the influences that have 
favoured the rise of Hitlerism. British feeling became increas- 
ingly anti-French if not positively pro-German. Yet, after the 
inflation of the French franc and the adoption of the. Dawes 
Reparation Plan, it was felt that something must be done to 
increase general security. Hence the Geneva Protocol of October 
1924 which the British Conservative Government rejected in the 
spring of 1925, though the same Government was fain thereafter 
to accept a Western Security Pact within the framework of the 
wider Locarno Settlement. Of Locarno I shall say only that, 
from the standpoint of this country, it was less advantageous 
than the maintenance of the 1919 Convention would have been, 
and that it is more “entangling” than an amended Geneva 
Protocol could have been. Mr. Baldwin said last week that we 
stand by what we have signed; but unless every British Govern- 
ment is always determined to put upon the main Locarno Treaty 
its maximum interpretation, there is legitimate room for doubt 
what our precise obligations would be. One thing is certain. 
If some enterprising journalist could have got hold of and have 
published the memorandum which the late Dr. Stresemann 
addressed to the German Crown Prince before starting for Locarno, 
the Locarno Treaties would never have been signed, and Dr. 
Stresemann would never have been welcomed in London, as he 
was on December Ist, 1925, as the convinced artisan of a new 
era of international cooperation. 


While these things were going on in the international sphere, 
the political and moral situation in Germany was steadily de- 
teriorating. Immediately after the Revolution in 1918 and the 
adoption of the Weimar Constitution, honest efforts had been 
made in Germany to convince the German people that their 
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Imperial Government had indeed been responsible, with its 
Austro-Hungarian ally, for bringing on the War. Karl Kautsky’s 
book The Guilt of William of Hohenzollern} contained many 
salutary truths, and it was by no means an isolated attempt to 
tell the German people some of the things that belonged to their 
peace and to the peace of Europe. But, as Mr. Edgar Mowrer 
has pointed out in his revealing book Germany Puts the Clock 
Back, these efforts were soon discountenanced, and no sugges- 
tion was thereafter tolerated that Imperial Germany might have 
been in any especial degree answerable for the War. From the 
plea that Germany was not more responsible than others it was 
but a step to the belief, now firmly held by the majority of 
Germans, that Germany alone was guiltless of having willed or 
wished for war, and was therefore the innocent victim of envious 
foes who had long plotted her downfall. Nor was this all. The 
legend was spread that Germany had not been defeated, but 
betrayed from within by Marxists and Jews. And as Mr. Edgar 
Mowrer says : 

“Tt was not Imperialistic scheming, but vanity amounting almost 
to a vital need that caused the people to deny reality in the form of 
its own war responsibility and defeat. What to foreigners seemed 
wrong-headedness or sheer duplicity was mere incapacity to face a 
truth incompatible with the national self-esteem.” 


Thus the new German Republic started on a false basis. 
Far from setting their house in order, the makers of the Republic 
were careful to leave the administrative framework of the mili- 
tarist Empire practically intact. To quote Mr. Edgar Mowrer 
again : 

“What can be said for a Republic that allows its laws to be inter- 
preted by Monarchist judges, its Government to be administered by 
old-time functionaries brought up in fidelity to the old régime; that 
watches passively while reactionary school teachers and professors 
teach its children to despise present freedom in favour of a glorified 
feudal past ; that permits and encourages the revival of the militarism 
which was chiefly responsible for the country’s previous humiliation ? ” 


Something like this question was recently put, in a country 
outside Germany, by a non-German sympathiser of great experi- 
ence to a former Chancellor of the German Republic whose 
identity I am anxious, for his sake, not to reveal beyond saying 

1 The Guilt of William of Hohenzollern, by Karl Kautsky. 1920. London: 


Skeffington. 
2 Germany Puts the Clock Back, by Edgar Mowrer. 1933. London: John 


Lane. 
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that he is a moderate man of upright character and strong re- 
ligious convictions. His answer was: “ The reason why we 
failed to take the most elementary precautions for the safety of 
the Republic was because our minds were wholly governed by 
the idea of revenge.” This from a man whom many non-German 
statesmen mistook for a mild and reasonable fellow-worker for 
peace! It throws some light upon the outlook of the “ Men of 
Weimar ’”’ whom Hitlerism has denounced and persecuted as 
traitors to Germany. In point of fact, Hitlerism should be 
grateful to them, for their sins of omission and commission 
helped to foster the spirit of which it is the outcome. 

Now, in any forecast of the future in Europe, we have to 
take account of Hitlerism in all its aspects, including its ambition 
to create a ‘‘ Third Empire ” that shall embrace all the Germans 
and the Germanic peoples living beyond the borders of Germany. 
We are faced not. only with this direct menace to Germany’s 
neighbours, but with a thorough application of the principle— 
which Italian Fascism proclaimed and the Pope once denounced 
—that individual rights are derived from the State alone, and 
that all individual activities are part and parcel of the totalitarian 
State. It is true that, in a sense, the political edifice which 
Hitlerism is rearing upon the basis of this doctrine is an extension 
of the old Prussian State-idea, and a modern application of 
Hegel’s deification of the State. Thus it is, to some extent, a 
native product. On the strength of it Hitler has succeeded in 
unifying Germany as neither Bismarck nor the Weimar Consti- 
tution was able to do; and, far from being criticised or opposed 
on this account, he is hailed as a saviour in Bavaria, Saxony and 
Wurtemberg no less fervently than in Prussia itself. 

While it is easy to cavil at Hitlerite doctrine in this and other 
respects, the doctrine itself has deep roots in German politico- 
philosophical theory. Besides Hegel, many others have con- 
tributed to it, notably Lagarde (whose original name was von 
Bétticher), Gobineau and Nietzsche, Wagner and Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. The Nordic, or Aryan, evangel which Hitlerism 
proclaims makes a subtle appeal to the self-esteem of the German 
people; and taken together with the Nazi State-idea, it forms a 
political fact that cannot be ignored. How this fact may affect 
the future in Europe is one of the most anxious questions of the 
present hour. We know that Germany is rearming and is train- 
ing millions of her youth for a new “ War of Liberation.” We 
know, too, that professors of military science in German univer- 
sities are preaching war and preparation for war. One of them, 
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Professor Banse, writes in his manual for schools entitled Military 
Science : Introduction to the New National Science : } 


“We must take our fate in our own hands and begin at last to 
prepare vigorously for war. Nobody capable of thought can doubt 
that war stands between happiness in the German future and our 
present misery. But nowadays war is no longer the fresh and merry 
war of old, with music and banners, triumph and honours. War 
to-day is a bloody fight for annihilation; it is destruction. It is gas, 
tanks, the horrors of attack by air, penury and famine, agitation and 
lies, renunciation and sacrifice. 

“A people can pass through these trials and win the war if every 
individual member of it is deeply convinced that his life belongs not 
to him but to the State and to the State alone.” 


This view of the future in Europe has at least the merit of 
being consistent and clear. The view generally held in this and 
some other countries is, on the contrary, neither clear nor con- 
sistent. It is vague, mildly conscience-stricken, hedged about 
by doubts whether we have done our duty to Germany since the 
War, whether Hitlerism would have triumphed if concessions to 
German demands had been ampler and less grudging. Let 
treaties be revised and all-round disarmament begin in earnest, 
say some of our mentors. Then we shall be able to face Germany 
without blushing and expect her to be reasonable. 

Those who, in present circumstances, argue thus, plead un- 
wittingly for the very thing they wish to avoid—the renascence 
of German militarism. There was no Versailles Treaty in 1914, 
nor any German grievance. There had been a specious demand 
for “a place in the sun,” and there was a policy aiming at German 
overlordship in Europe and beyond Europe. To forget it is to 
close our eyes to the nature of pre-War German propaganda, 
and to the historical fact that Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
and they alone, were responsible for the aggression upon Serbia 
and Belgium which let loose the Great War. Article 231 of the 
Versailles Treaty, as a statement of legal claim, is historically 
justified, whether or not its inclusion in the Treaty was politically 
or economically expedient. The constant German denials of 
responsibility for the War, and the acceptance of these denials 
by well-meaning folk abroad, have ended by setting up in German 
minds an acute persecution mania which has led the German 
people to look upon the large concessions which have been thade 
to them not as proofs of good-will but as belated avowals of ante- 

1 Wehrwissenschaft: Einftihrung in eine neue nationale Wissenschaft, by 
Professor Ewald Banse. 1933. Leipzig: Armanen-Verlag. 
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cedent wickedness for which no gratitude was due. Persecution 
mania invariably resolves itself into a morbid desire to persecute 
others. Hence, in large degree, the persecution in Germany not 
only of Jews but of “ Marxists” and the ‘‘ Men of Weimar ’’— 
indeed, of all who do not hold the dominant creed. 


In the foreign sphere the effects of Hitlerism are already 
significant. Fear of it has changed the distribution of political 
forces in Europe. Soviet Russia, mindful both of Europe and 
of the Far East, has set itself to cultivate good relations with 
Poland, and has secured its frontiers by non-aggression pacts 
with all its neighbours. The Little Entente has been consoli- 
dated. Franco-Italian relations have become less strained. 
Recently the League Assembly, with the exception of the Hitlerite 
delegates, joined in a fervent ovation to the Austrian Chancellor, 
Dr. Dollfuss, as soon as he mounted the platform. A British 
Minister, Mr. Ormsby-Gore, has, at long last, publicly condemned 
the “ Aryan” race doctrine, and has defended Parliamentary 
Government as a safeguard of individual freedom. If Hitler had 
been working for the moral and political isolation of Germany, 
he could hardly have done better. More significant and, in the 
long run, perhaps more potent is the divorce between Germanism 
and Jewry. For decades Jewry had been one of the most per- 
vasive agencies of pro-German propaganda in the world. Now 
it is on the other side, and with good reason—a circumstance 
that cannot be overlooked in any estimate of the future. The 
present memorandum of the Prussian Ministry of Justice, which 
may serve as the penal code for the whole of Germany is, in this 
respect, an eloquent document, for it ordains that 

“ The first condition of the new order must be that henceforth no 
Jews, Negroes or other coloured people can be absorbed into the 
German blood.” 

Jewry is unlikely to forget so dire an affront. 


Were I, in view of these and many other factors which I 
have not enumerated, asked for my personal view of the Euro- 
pean future, I should be inclined to say that there are three 
main directions in which it may develop. The first direction 
runs towards a collision between Germany and those Continental 
countries which Hitlerism most directly threatens—a collision 
that ceuld not fail to affect Great Britain. If nothing be done 
to forestall it, the collision may come soon, or it may come later. 
It may not come, in the first instance, out of a dispute in Europe. 
Conflict in the Far East, arranged so as to involve Great Britain 
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and France if not the United States, may precede it. Foolish 
indeed is the notion that the collision cannot come for several 
years because Germany will not be “ready” for it. According 
to my information, derived from German sources, Germany 
could be ready in less than a year. ‘“‘ Readiness” is a relative 
concept. Hitlerism may never be “ ready ” if others show them- 
selves alive to all its implications and deliberately organise a 
sufficient degree of moral, political, economic and, in the last 
resort, police resistance to it. If this is not done, the collision 
will certainly come as soon as the masters of Germany think the 
chances favourable to their success. 

The second, possibly less catastrophic, direction would run 
towards the collapse, or the overthrow, of Hitlerism itself under 
stress of forces working inside Germany. Financial straits within 
and economic pressure from without might hasten this collapse. 
Some fear that in the place of Hitlerism we should then see 
militant Communism, and imagine that even Hitlerism would be 
better than this. Others hold that, from the European stand- 
point, nothing can well be worse than the present danger. Though 
I, personally, have long believed that there is little chance of 
seeing a Germany ready to work with other nations, as an equal 
among equals in a spirit of peace, until the German people them- 
selves have cut their way out of the tangle of lies that is strang- 
ling them, I feel it would be imprudent to rely for a solution of 
the European problem upon the immediate results of any over- 
throw of Hitlerism from within. Nor should the collapse of 
Hitlerism be looked upon as certain or even as probable. Revo- 
lutionary systems have often a tenacious vitality of their own; 
and in the case of a system supported, as the Nazi system is, by 
a mood of semi-religious exaltation, and by a feeling of ecstatic 
liberation from a self-cultivated sense of inferiority, the direst 
distress might not avail to undermine it. 

The third and, comparatively, the safest direction would lie 
in the adoption by the leading Western nations, and by Great 
Britain in particular, of a far-sighted and unaggressive policy 
aiming at the establishment of a warless international order. 
This policy would be based upon the League Covenant—the 
whole Covenant, not convenient selections from it—and the 
Kellogg Pact with all its juridical implications. Its deliberate 
purpose would be to build up a strong international common- 
wealth with a common law of its own. Of this common law the 
first principle would be borrowed from the old English Common 
Law which ordains that no member of the community is entitled 
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to be neutral in the presence of lawlessness. It would insist that 
just as brawlers in this country are indicted for offence ‘‘ against 
the peace of our Sovereign Lord the King,” so brawlers among 
nations should be indicted, and eventually punished, for offences 
against the peace of the international commonwealth. Behind 
the common law would stand the financial and economic power 
of the commonwealth and, in the last resort, of its armed forces, 
the sole legitimate function of such forces being defined as a police 
function in virtue of the principle of non-neutrality that follows 
from the outlawry of war. 

The effects of such a policy would speedily be seen. Adher- 
ence to it would be general save, at first, in Germany. Fascist 
Italy might muse awhile but would presently come into line. 
France, feeling that her security had been merged in a superior 
degree of general security, would cooperate wholeheartedly. The 


- United States, seeing its own doctrine of non-neutrality accepted, 


and understanding that support of an international common law 
would be safer than armed isolation or casual association with 
other nations, would assuredly not hold aloof. In Central and 
South-Eastern Europe (outside Germany, and, possibly, Hungary) 
every country that suffers from the present strain and chaos 
would be heartened. Soviet Russia, perceiving that war might 
be as fatal to it as it was to Tsardom, would not offer opposition. 
Even Germany, persuaded at length that the risks of violence were 
too great to be run with any certainty of success, might change 
her methods and, in time, her outlook. Then cooperation with 
her in a Europe set free from fear of war might earnestly begin. 
There remains Japan. I said at the beginning that my 
feeling, as distinguished from a reasoned opinion, is that there 
may still be time for the right path to be chosen. A reasoned 
opinion, on the other hand, might be that when Great Britain, 
France and the United States failed to tell Japan in September 
1931 that her methods in Manchuria were compatible neither 
with the League Covenant nor the Kellogg Pact nor the Nine- 
Power Treaty, and that her claims must be internationally 
adjusted, the chance of a peaceful future in Europe was thrown 
away. I am not sure that this opinion does not hold good; but 
my feeling, rather than my reasoning, leads me to hope that 
there may still be time thoroughly to discountenance war and 
to foster cooperation so as to create a strong belief in the unlikeli- 
hood of war and thus to engender a sense of security. 
Cooperation in a warless world would tend not only to lessen 
the importance of frontiers, but economic barriers, no longer 
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needed to safeguard potential war industries, would gradually 
crumble. Resources now mortgaged to preparation for national 
defence would be available for national and international works 
of positive peace. Unjust or irritating territorial divisions, which 
are still looked upon as elements in the strategic security of the 
countries which are supposed to profit by them, would come to 
be regarded as hindrances to the general welfare. Europe, having 
“found herself,” as never before in her history, would again 
become the centre and hearth of the world’s civilisation. 

This is a possible future of and in Europe as I see it, should 
England have the foresight and the virtue to face the risk of 
leading the nations towards it. The risk is undeniable; yet, if 
boldly taken, it would not be disproportionate to the prize in 
view. The risk of any other course is immeasurable, with certain 
disaster at the end. Rearmament and the conclusion of special 
alliances would provide no real safeguard. To think, in any 
event, that we could “keep out of” another European con- 
flagration—when we, who depend for our very existence upon 
oversea trade and food supplies, treated nearly every article of 
food and commerce as absolute contraband of war in the last 
great struggle and made the lives of neutrals a burden to them 
—to think this is as foolish as to imagine that we could prosper 
with a ruined Europe at our doors. We stand, I verily believe, 
at the parting of the ways; and I trust that it is not too late 
for us to lead the world along the right path. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. J. H. HumpHreys asked why Mr. Wickham Steed had named 
Hungary as a possible exception when he said that all countries other 
than Germany would welcome the policy he advocated. Would it 
not be well to remove Hungarian grievances when possible so that 
she would not be an exception? Why should not Czechoslovakia 
make friends with Hungary by considering revision where the boundary 
line cut through Magyar populations? And would it not be possible 
to give Ruthenia the autonomy that was promised? All steps which 
might help in the direction of federation, or at least common action, 
in Central Europe should be explored. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED replied that Hungary had followed German 
policy so closely since the War and had a régime so much akin to that 
now set up in Germany that it might be very difficult for her to for- 
swear that policy. And the revision of the Peace Treaties in any 
direction before war had been exorcised was the very shortest cut to 
war itself. 


LrEuT.-COMMANDER THE Hon. J. M. KeENwortuy drew attention 
to a fourth possible road, that of preventive police action, which was 
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advocated by people with influence on public opinion who should not 
be denounced as war-mongers. 


Mr. J. H. Hartey said it was time that such an appeal as Mr. 
Wickham Steed’s was made and he hoped it would have some effect. 
Two weeks ago he had been in Danzig—a city now beflagged with 
Swastika banners and where he saw young men parading the streets 
in a kind of religious exaltation and singing warlike songs. For some 
time it had been almost impossible to secure publicity in England 
for statements pointing out the danger of recent developments in 
Germany, in the first place because the City of London was so anxious 
about its loans and in the second place because people would not listen 
to any attack on Germany. In Eastern Europe there was an almost 
universal feeling that war was inevitable. He trusted that was too 
pessimistic a feeling, but the influences against it would not be strong 
enough to prevent it unless the British Government pursued a policy 
more informed as to the real significance of events in Germany and 
the consequent need for stress on the question of security. 


Mr. E. Everett Rei pleaded for a better understanding of the 
Versailles Treaty and a realisation that those responsible for it had 
taken great care in drawing up its provisions. 

He asked if it would not be possible to make people in Great Britain 
understand that in the Locarno Treaty there was a clause which 
stated definitely that only when the Government of the day had 
definitely decided that aggression had really taken place were they 
expected to go to the assistance of the aggressed nation. This he 
understood was the interpretation adopted by the British Government. 

With regard to Japan, why had not the United States and Great 
Britain definitely told Japan that she must accept Chapter X of the 
Lytton Report or they would compel her to recognise the political 
independence and integrity of China and withdraw her troops from 
Chinese territory? Japan depended for 68 per cent. of her exports 
on markets in Great Britain, the United States and China, and for her 
industry on obtaining fuel and raw materials, and yet she dared to flout 
the Powers behind the League of Nations and to continue her policy in 
Manchuria. It was time nations ceased to give lip service to the ideals 
of the League and began to deal with things in a practical manner. 


ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FREMANTLE was disappointed that Mr. 
Wickham Steed had nothing better to suggest than what had been 
done for the last fifteen years—endless conferences, compromises, 
agreements, conventions, and pacts, the very things which had brought 
the world into its present terrible state. The conclusion he drew 
from experience and common sense was that force was the ultima 
ratio, which, when a nation considered that an important interest 
was involved, decided the issue of peace or war. Therefore he would 
suggest a fifth road—let Great Britain mind her own business, refrain 
from pin-pricking other nations, and see to her own security. 


Mr. RENNIE SMITH said that if one accepted the view that there 
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was no alternative to the system of Machtpolitik and minding one’s 
own business in face of it, then all the consequences would follow and 
recent history would certainly again reproduce itself. Although 
brought up in a different school from Mr. Wickham Steed he found 
himself entirely in agreement with the picture the latter had given 
of contemporary Germany, and he was glad to hear advocated a policy 
of an international character involving conceptions of duty on the part 
of many national governments. That alone held any promise of 
avoiding a repetition of history in a second world war within a period 
of ten years. 

Dr. SETON Watson, referring to Admiral Fremantle’s advice 
that Great Britain should mind her own business, said that what 
was happening in the centre of Europe was most emphatically her 
business. It was grotesque to think that she could stand outside 
while seventy million people were doped with a single point of view. 
Neutrality was dead. The Kellogg Pact was based on that principle, 
but it must be worked out further to establish the principle that 
absolute sovereignty was also dead. 

Great Britain was faced by a combination holding a most im- 
portant strategic position with a monopoly of doctrine which was 
absolutely antagonistic to her own principles of political and personal 
liberty and to the moral ideas based upon the Christian religion. 
Against that must be organised a combination of moral opinion, not 
merely between Great Britain and France, but between all the nations of 
the world including America. Unless it was made clear to Germany that 
the world would not accept force as the only solution and war as the ideal 
to prepare for, then civilisation was at an end, yet no one had the 
courage to face that truth and make it clear to the German Government. 


Dr. G. P. Goocu said that a recent visit to Germany had impressed 
him with the moral and material isolation of Nazi Germany. Before 
the War she had an ally in Austria-Hungary; she was now without 
allies or friends. And the isolation of Germany had reached such a 
pitch not owing to the policy of the countries surrounding her but owing 
to her own Government. He did not think there was any possibility 
of Germany’s considering it worth while to fight a war, because she 
would inevitably be beaten and her system would then disappear, which 
was exactly what Hitler was determined to avoid. Therefore the 
moral isolation of Germany was a temporary security for peace. 

There was now absolutely no chance of territorial revision. It 
could only take place at the expense of Poland and the Little Entenie. 
Poland had no intention of giving anything before the coming of 
Hitler, and certainly would not do so now her relations with Russia 
were improved. With regard to the Little Entente, the speech of 
Bene’ favouring a mild form of revision had been carefully guarded 
and since then he had-quite ruled out the possibility of revision on 
the ground that small concessions would not satisfy the demand and 
large concessions would not be made by those in possession. 
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Before going to Germany during the summer he had thought that 
an accumulation of economic suffering might cause a change of opinion, 
but he had given up that idea and thought that the Nazi Government 
had come to stay. There had been no such complete concentration 
of power in the hands of any Government in the history of modern 
Europe. It had all the old official resources and added to them the 
new resources of the Press and wireless. Hitler represented about 
half the opinion of Germany, but the other half could not combine; 
so he was strong not only in his own strength but in the division of 
those who wished to overthrow his régime. The moral was that those 
who were determined to keep the peace of the world must cooperate 


among themselves. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that preventive police action was not 
a recognised method of dealing with prospective misdemeanours and 
it would inevitably appear to mask some ulterior design. It was also 
impossible to be sure what its results would be. If force was used 
without an antecedent formulation and adoption of a definite principle 
of law, it was simply a return to the system of force against force, and 
the only hope for Western civilisation was precisely in getting away 
from the Prussian position and recognising that force did not create 
right and could only be lawful in applying and upholding legal prin- 
ciples and decisions generally recognised. Germany in 1914 proposed 
to Austria a preventive war and went through Belgium, thus incurring 
a moral odium of which she could not rid herself. There should be 
no attempt to employ methods which might incur a similar odium. 
With regard to Stresemann’s memoirs (to which allusion had 
been made in the discussion) and the failure to make them known in 
England, he could understand the hesitation of a publishing firm 
before inflicting on the British public the enormously long articles 
that Stresemann wrote, but they contained valuable information 
on Stresemann’s own point of view. It must not be forgotten that 
Stresemann had been an advocate of the war and of the invasion of 
Belgium. An English version had been begun two years earlier but 
was still not ready; the third volume contained so many compromising 
documents that letters and telegrams from Berlin had continually 
reached the British publishers with requests to suppress them. The 
memorandum to the Crown Prince before Locarno was one of a series 
of communications to the Crown Prince. It explained that Germany 
was going into the League in order to get a favourable ground on which 
to manceuvre and in order to pursue her aims of getting the Anschluss 
with Austria, abolishing the Polish Corridor and getting back Upper 
Silesia. Had that memorandum been published on the eve of the 
Locarno Conference there would have been no Locarno Treaty. But 
there had been strong influences in the City of London and in Downing 
Street working for years to prevent the truth about Germany from 
being known, and evidently the word had gone forth that it was better 


not to talk about these memoirs. 
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When the position in the Far East had been clear and the situation 
malleable in September 1931, a consideration that prevailed in authori- 
tative quarters in Great Britain was not the vitality of the principles 
of the League or of the Kellogg Pact or of the Nine Power Treaty; 
it was that Japan might seize 800,000 tons of oil at Singapore if Great 
Britain spoke unkindly to her. 

If any British Government had said that Great Britain would not 
remain neutral in the presence of any violations of the treaty obliga- 
tions which she had signed, then there would be some chance of getting 
something done. But when Mr. Stimson declared non-neutrality to 
be a cardinal doctrine of American policy, it took Sir John Simon 
three months to mention it in the House of Commons and say it should 
be thought about. Until Great Britain had made her own position 
clear it was useless to cavil at the acts of those whom British reticence 
disquieted. 

Force was the ultima ratio, but the vital point was how it was to 
be employed. Force as used by nations in pursuit of national interests 
was precisely what Great Britain had renounced by a treaty as solemn 
as that in virtue of which we went to war against Germany for the 
protection of Belgium. What was Great Britain’s own business but 
her security? And how could she, five minutes by aircraft from the 
Continent, depending almost entirely on overseas supplies for her 
existence, suppose that she could do what the United States, three 
thousand miles from Europe, had been unable to do, and keep out of 
European complications ? 

Disarmament had never been given a chance. Great Britain had, 
for her own reasons, cut down her armaments far below the level of 
security unless some pooled security were established. If a dog- 
fight was inevitable, he would advocate a serious increase in Great 
Britain’s armaments; but he did not believe that a dog-fight was the 
supreme end of civilisation. Moral sanctions could be used. If the 
Press, led by responsible statesmen, had begun to apply moral sanctions 
to Germany in the same way as Sir Austen Chamberlain had applied 
them in the House of Commons, there would have been a very different 
German situation. It was because Germans had good reason to believe 
that forces in the City of London were working in the direction of 
Nazi propaganda that moral sanctions had appeared ineffective. 

That absolute national sovereignty was dead was a fundamental 
truth; it was impossible in a co-ordinated world. 

He was not sure that Germany had no friends. The secret cor- 
respondence files of the German and Japanese Foreign Offices and 
General Staffs might show that she even had an ally, though he hoped 
this might not be true. There was a possibility of trouble in the 
Far East serving as a prelude to trouble in Europe. The only way 
to avoid both was to make it clear that shortsighted carefulness for 
oil, such as was shown in September 1931, would not be repeated when 
danger came a little nearer British shores. 


( 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
RELATIONS CONFERENCE, 1933! 
A PERSONAL IMPRESSION 


By G. M. GATHOoRNE-Harpy, M.C. 


THE report of the Inter-Imperial Relations Committee of the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 lays it down, with perhaps some 
confusion of metaphor, that free institutions are the life-blood of 
the British Commonwealth, and free cooperation is its instrument. 
It has gradually become increasingly apparent to those who have 
devoted thought to the question that, while the life-blood has 
been stimulated by recent modifications almost to the point of 
plethora, the modernisation of the instrument to meet new 
conditions has received too little attention, and that we are, in 
fact, working with tools of outworn and inadequate design, 
constructed for use in wholly different circumstances. There was 
for some time, especially in Great Britain, a disposition to abstain 
as far as possible from emphasising the implications of the 1926 
Report, and to hope that fine-drawn distinctions between status 
and function might leave the situation, in practice, pretty much 
where it was before. In other quarters, however, there has been 
a pronounced attempt to dot i’s and cross t’s, and the legal 
formulation of Dominion status by the Statute of Westminster 
has made it generally evident that the problems which it creates 
must be definitely and courageously faced. 

This is particularly apparent in the realm of foreign affairs. 
As recently as 1911, Mr. Asquith, with the unanimous support 
of the Imperial Conference, declared that the authority of the 
mother country in this sphere could not be shared. Even in 
1926 the Imperial Conference 


“ frankly recognised that in this sphere (foreign policy) the major share 
of responsibility rests now, and must for some time continue to rest, 
with His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain.” 


That recognition would hardly meet with general support in the 
Commonwealth to-day. On the contrary, quite apart from the 


1 The British Commonwealth Relations Conference was held at Toronto, on 
the invitation of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, from Sept. 11th 
-21st, 1933. A full report on the proceedings of the Conference will be pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press in the near future. 
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natural desire of certain Dominions to exploit their new freedom 
by determining their own policy in spheres of local importance, 
there has undoubtedly been a tendency in some quarters to regard 
the world-wide interests, and in particular the European commit- 
ments, of the United Kingdom as dangers from which these 
members of the Commonwealth should dissociate themselves 
as far as possible. 

The single voice regarded until recently as essential has 
therefore been transformed into a chorus, the harmony or discord 
of which is dependent upon an orchestration for which little or no 
provision has been made. It was natural, then, that a desire to 
explore the possibilities of more appropriate machinery should 
have made itself felt not only here, but also in the Dominions. 
Complacent assurances that “‘ it would be all right on the night ”’ 
have ceased to carry conviction. It was at the meeting of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in Kyoto in 1929 that the de- 
sirability of holding an unofficial Conference to discuss these 
matters was first mooted by the leader of the Australian group. 
The proposal was further discussed at the next I.P.R. Conference, 
at Shanghai in 1931, and met with the unanimous support of ail 
Dominion representatives, and the project finally took shape on 
the invitation of Canada to convene such an unofficial Conference 
in that Dominion, in the autumn of the present year. After 
careful and elaborate preparation, and the contribution of much 
documentary material by all the Dominions concerned, the 
Conference opened, in Hart House, Toronto, in the middle of 
September. 

The private and unofficial character of the Conference, while 
it naturally precluded any binding decisions on policy, had to 
my mind some very outstanding advantages. In the first place 
it provided, as Mr. Newton Rowell pointed out in his speech at 
the closing session, a cross-section of opinion in the different 
parts of the Commonwealth such as could never have been 
presented by any public and official discussions between the 
Governments concerned. While the latter would necessarily 
have been confined to the view-points of the parties temporarily 
in power, the Toronto Conference was in the highest degree 
representative not only of every variety of political allegiance 
but of all shades of regional opinion on the topics under discussion. 
It was, perhaps, in the Canadian group that these local diver- 
gencies were most clearly marked: it was within that group 
itself that the views and arguments put forward by individual 
members met with the strongest and most uncompromising re- 
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pudiation on the part of others, but, except for the unavoidable 
absence, at the last moment, of representatives from the Irish 
Free State, the Conference was not only strikingly representative 
of the Commonwealth as a whole, but each delegation presented a 
trustworthy composite picture of the public opinion of the country 
from which it came. 

The personnel of the Conference, moreover, comprised an 
unusually large proportion of men of acknowledged distinction 
in public affairs, whose reputations lent an enhanced authority 


to the views which they put forward. In the Canadian group, 


the older conservative standpoint of veterans like Sir Robert 
Borden was balanced at the other extreme by Mr. Woodsworth, 
the Chairman of the C.C.F.,1 while liberalism, old and new, was 
represented by such men as the Hon. Newton Rowell, the Hon. 
Vincent Massey, and Mr. John W. Dafoe, the well-known editor 
of the Winnipeg Free Press. New Zealand was led by her former 
Finance Minister, the Hon. Downie Stewart, and included the 
pronounced and ably expressed labour opinions of Mr. Walter 
Nash. South Africa, led by Senator Malan, was equally repre- 
sentative of all varieties of opinion, British and Dutch, and, 
though the Australian group consisted perhaps of men of academic 
rather than political distinction, it was well qualified to express, 
objectively but effectively, the views of a Dominion in which 
opinion on the subject under discussion was perhaps more homo- 
geneous than elsewhere. As for Great Britain, led by Lord Cecil, 
with three Conservative Members of Parliament including the re- 
cently appointed Solicitor-General, Sir Donald Somervell, Sir 
Herbert Samuel to represent the Liberal, and Mr. Noel Baker a 
Labourstandpoint, while outside the political arena it included such 
experts on Imperial relations as Professors Zimmern and Toynbee, 
this group can hardly be held to have fallen behind the others 
either in the eminence of its leading members or in the variety 
of the opinions represented. Finally, the unfortunate absence 
of the Irish representatives was compensated by the presence of 
a peculiarly able group from India, whose contributions, from 
the more external position of a country not yet enjoying full 
Dominion status, had perhaps for that reason a special value. 

But probably the greatest advantage which the Conference 
derived from its unofficial character was the complete frankness 
and candour with which its members expressed themselves. All 
cards were laid on the table; no one took refuge in polite gener- 

1 Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, a national farmer-—labour-socialist 
party established in Canada in 1932. 
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alities, or refrained from speaking out his real mind. The habit, 
once formed, was even extended to utterances outside the con- 
fidential arcana of Hart House. The leader of the Australian 
group unburdened himself as follows, in an interview granted 
- toa Toronto paper : 


“The Statute of Westminster is Canada’s marriage lines. It’s 
her certificate of respectability in the eyes of the United States, her 
backless evening gown, her rings and furbelows. Canada had to have 
herself proclaimed an honest woman to impress her neighbours. So 
all the rest of us had to have the Statute of Westminster. . 
Australia never had any doubts about herself. She knew she was an 
honest woman. But Canada felt sensitive; so we've all got the 
Statute of Westminster.” 


No offence was taken or intended; the atmosphere of the 
Conference was permeated with the good-humoured licence and 
tolerance of the family gathering, to which more than one speaker 
compared it. 


In my personal opinion, at any rate, it was in the preliminary 
discussions on the meaning, purpose and reality of the Imperial 
bond that this freedom of speech was especially useful and 
illuminating. It was extremely tortunate that, by a drastic 
change in the agenda originally contemplated, the discussion 
of these broad issues was included. During the preparatory 
stages, the preponderant opinion had held that we had enough 
to do, and sufficient data to do it, if we confined ourselves to the 
concrete task of suggesting improved machinery for consultation 
and cooperation. From the first, indeed, it had been urged by 
some that the devising of satisfactory machinery necessarily 
depended upon a clear conception of the purpose which that 
machinery was created to serve. Others, however, thought 
at first that the necessity for consultation and cooperation was 
much the same, whatever the conception of the Commonwealth, 
and that a debate on purposes would trench too severely upon 
the time available, without serving any sufficiently useful end. 
But, as the papers prepared by different Dominion groups 
began to be circulated, it became evident that the scope of co- 
operation deemed desirable in different parts of the Common- 
wealth varied so fundamentally that some discussion of first 
principles was really essential, and before the date of the Con- 
ference this had become the view universally held. 

As a matter of fact, this discussion of individual interests 
and attitudes and the first principles of Commonwealth organisa- 
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tion did far more than provide the Conference with a clearer 
background to the more practical stage of its deliberations. It 
became evident that many apparently serious differences of out- 
look were due to the existence of complexes, largely cured when 
no longer repressed. There seemed frequently to be more 
objection to words and phrases—e.g. ‘‘ unity,” ‘‘ imperialist,” 
and even “ commonwealth policy ’”’—than to the ideas which 
seemed to most of us to underlie them, and if only the obnoxious 
phraseology could be avoided there was seen to be a closer agree- 
ment than had at first seemed possible. In the light of frank 
and open discussion more than one bogey was revealed as the 
insubstantial nightmare of a troubled imagination. But, apart 
from these advantages, it seemed to me that the different Dominion 
groups, not excluding Great Britain, were learning a good deal 
both of and from one another, and that from this educational 
process there resulted a substantial modification and consequent 
rapprochement of views. To New Zealand, for example, the reality 
of the change in constitutional relationships embodied in the 
Statute of Westminster appeared to come almost as a new revela- 
tion. I got the impression, mistaken or not, that she had hitherto 
considered these recent developments in the Commonwealth 
as a mere matter of more or less unimportant words, designed to 
satisfy nationalist susceptibilities but creating no important 
modifications. Again, both New Zealand and Australia pro- 
claimed at the outset their reliance and dependence on the British 
navy with far more confidence than they appeared to retain 
after the grounds of their faith had been subjected to critical 
analysis jn other quarters. On the other hand, South Africans 
and Canadians began to realise that they were not quite as safe 
and unconcerned in the troubles of other parts of the world and 
of the Empire as some of them had originally supposed. Possible 
complications involving them were indicated, and one of our 
group produced a telling effect by a reference to a cartoon by Low, 
representing various nations sitting in a boat with a hole in the 
stern—those in the bows congratulating themselves on being 
“in the safe end of the boat.” 

Of the regional views sketched at the outset, in fact, only 
one remained, after a little discussion, of substantial importance. 
The geographical contiguity and commercial nexus between 
Canada and the United States was generally recognised through- 
out as a factor which no Commonwealth foreign policy, whether 
individual or collective, could afford to ignore. Canada could 
not reasonably be expected to cooperate whole-heartedly in any 
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line of action which might bring her into conflict or disagreement 
with her great neighbour to the south. Fortunately, there seemed 
no disposition in any quarter to disregard this fact; on the contrary, 
the danger, if any, lay in a tendency to depend too closely on 
America and her policy, and to echo unreflectingly her fears of 
European entanglements. 

The initial stages of the Conference thus tended to promote 
an increased concentration on common rather than individual 
interests, and it became evident that the predominant common 
interest was the preservation of peace. Apart from the more 
obvious danger to the Commonwealth involved in another war, 
in Canada and South Africa there was the further incentive to 
peace that the outbreak of a war was likely to involve these 
Dominions in an internal explosion which they could hardly hope 
to survive. 

Unfortunately, as it seems to me, in the Commonwealth as 
in the world as a whole, there are two approaches to this question, 
which result in fundamentally divergent policies. There is first of 
all the positive attitude which regards peace as so desirable an ideal 
as to be worth serious effort and sacrifice in the endeavour to main- 
tain it. To those who hold this view, a threat to peace is a crime 
against the whole community, to meet which all persons of good- 
will should combine instinctively and automatically in the hue 
and cry. But with this is frequently confused a wholly different 
attitude, based simply on the fear of war. This, in the last analysis, 
is merely negative, and results in hesitation to be associated with 
any definite obligation, and an ineffective retreat to separate 
“‘ funk-holes,”’ which tends at best to produce most of.the evils 
of war by leaving the world at the mercy of every bully. It is 
this attitude, in my opinion, which is responsible for the reluctance 
in some quarters in certain Dominions to be associated with the 
necessary world-wide preoccupations of the mother country. 
This desire to keep aloof from risky commitments, though 
emphatically repudiated by many members of all groups, made 
itself distinctly felt at the Conference, and there was to my mind a 
striking paradox in the fact that an independence of status 
deservedly won by whole-hearted voluntary cooperation against 
aggression in the last War seemed likely to be used, in certain 
regions, for the avoidance of that measure of collaboration on 
which the maintenance of peace really depends. There was a 
perfect willingness, indeed, on all hands, to agree in general 
terms to support ‘the collective system for the maintenance 
of peace,” a comfortable phrase which was frequently repeated. 
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But there was a growing feeling in some quarters that a mere 
cooperation in support of the League of Nations and the Kellogg 
Pact did not very materially differentiate the British Common- 
wealth from the general run of signatory nations. Did we really 
mean anything, and if so how much, by this vague expression ? 
Would individual Dominions live up to and recognise their 
covenanted obligations any better than the rest of the world? 
Though Australians, for example, loyally expressed their con- 
viction that their country would participate in a war in which 
Great Britain was involved, we were told that the reaction there 
to the invasion of Manchuria was relief that Japan seemed to have 
her hands full in so remote a region, and it was thought that 
objections would have been raised to the imposition of economic 
sanctions at a time when the delinquent was purchasing a welcome 
proportion of Australian wool. There seemed at any rate to be 
a considerable reluctance all round to make definite commitments 
in advance of the event. 

At this point, the question was propounded—“ Is there a 
collective system for maintaining peace; is there more than a 
collective aspiration?’ On this point, opinions were varied, 
but scarcely reassuring. Some thought that the trouble with 
the present organisation was that it was neither collective nor 
systematic, and a sub-commission was appointed to go further 
into the steps necessary to make it a reality. It proved, not 
unnaturally, impossible for this body to discharge its task in the 
brief time at its disposal, but, in view of the importance of the 
problem, it was decided to continue the discussion of the matter 
by further study and an exchange of views after the termination 
of the Conference. Yet the doubts propounded as to the very 
existence of that system to which some parts of the Common- 
wealth proposed to confine their cooperation seemed to suggest 
that the purpose of our proposed machinery was still a trifle 
uncertain. 

Paradoxically enough, it was the discussion of what was 
fairly generally regarded as an academic point which really 
brought home to all the vital necessity of improved consultation 
and cooperation. This was the strict legal and constitutional 
position of the Dominions with regard to the question of neutrality 
in war. It was for the most part agreed that the practical solution 
of this question depended less on legal technicalities than on the 
attitude and desires of belligerents and also on public opinion 
in the individual Dominions. It seemed probable that in any 
Dominion, no matter how isolationist or independent, there 
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would be an important body of interventionist sentiment, which 
would make it politically impossible for any government to take 
the step of declaring a technical neutrality—the most that was 
likely to be done was to abstain from active and official participa- 
tion as a belligerent. In these circumstances, the legal question 
did indeed seem to be academic, and as such it was relegated for 
further consideration to those interested in a technical nicety of 
the kind. The report which this sub-commission eventually 
produced was stigmatised by one speaker—not without reason 
in my opinion—as a shirking of the problem submitted. But 
the upshot of this as well as of the whole discussion was to reveal 
the almost insoluble complexity of the question, and if the 
possibility of remaining neutral in any quarrel affecting any 
part of the Commonwealth was bristling with difficulties of a 
practical as well as a legal nature, threatening to domestic no 
less than to Imperial solidarity, the obvious moral seemed to be 
that the closest communication was essential, whether the foreign 
policies pursued in the Commonwealth were united or diverse. 
If the policy was to be one, the necessity for close and continuous 
collaboration was axiomatic, but no less if there were to be many 
was it necessary to be continuously supplied with information 
on steps which might easily implicate the most unwilling and least 
interested of Dominions. 

When, therefore, the stage was reached for practical suggestions 
as to the improvement of the existing machinery, the necessity 
for close and continuous consultation was very generally recog- 
nised, and practical suggestions to that end met with a quite un- 
expected measure of support from all quarters, provided always 
that, here as elsewhere, suspect and provocative words and phrases 
were avoided. When, for example, Australian representatives, 
in putting forward a proposal, made use of the term “ Imperial 
Secretariat,” the idea was at once assailed from all sides, and the 
old bogies of “ centralised control ” and “ nothing from London ”’ 
were immediately conjured up. But the suggestion, which came 
in the first place from a Dutch South African, that the Dominion 
representatives in London should develop the habit of frequent 
meetings for consultation with the British Foreign Minister and 
with one another met with a surprisingly widespread degree of 
acceptance. It was recognised on all hands that the dissemination 
of written information on foreign affairs—a service probably 
discharged with reasonable adequacy under the existing system 
—did not make up for the lack of continuous personal contacts 
between Dominion representatives sufficiently qualified to under- 
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stand and discuss the topics under consideration. Under this 
head, the lack of men sufficiently qualified to perform these func- 
tions was repeatedly emphasised. To improve this state of things, 
many suggestions were put forward. The advantages of some 
system for the exchange of Dominion personnel with British, 
so that the former could acquire a satisfactory training in diplo- 
matic and quasi-diplomatic tasks, were urged with special 
frequency. The benefits to be derived from the formation of 
unofficial foreign policy committees in the respective parliaments, 
to study foreign affairs and secure their fuller discussion and 
ventilation, were also stressed. It was felt, moreover, that the 
system at present prevalent in the Dominions, of combining the 
Ministry of External Affairs with another portfolio, especially with 
the office of Prime Minister, was open to objection, leading as it 
easily might to neglect or insufficient study of the documentary 
information circulated on foreign affairs. While some Dominions 
held that a Minister for External Affairs with no other function 
would be under-employed, and would therefore at present be’ an 
unwarrantable extravagance, the general sense of the Conference 
seemed to be that progress, however slow, should be in the direction 
of more specialised concentration on foreign policy. 

Apart from common and continuous consultation in London, 
the need was felt for more adequate representation between 
the Dominions inter se. Here, again, objections on the ground 
of expense made themselves heard, but there was a considerable 
consensns of opinion that the mere exchange of trade commis- 
sioners was scarcely a sufficient step, and that representatives 
with more diplomatic qualifications and functions were needed. 
In this connection, a reference by Indian members to the 
agents appointed to watch Indian interests in Africa was most 
sympathetically received. 

The main interest and emphasis centred, however, round 
proposals for modifying the status and functions of the Dominion 
High Commissioners in London. While it was recognised that 
the King could not, technically, accredit ambassadors to himself, 
it was agreed that the High Commissioners should be chosen 
rather for diplomatic qualifications than, as at present, mainly 
to represent the interests of trade. High Commissioners thus 
suitably modified could, it was suggested, remedy a number of the 
existing shortcomings in intra-Commonwealth machinery. They 
could be the main channels of communication between the 
Dominions and the Mother Country on matters connected with 
foreign policy, supplementing by personal contacts the written 
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information already supplied. To this end they should have direct 
contact with the British Foreign Office, instead of, as at present, 
dealing indirectly through the Dominions Office. But, besides 
this, they could constitute a body with the habit and practice of 
frequent consultation, which would supply, in the intervals be- 
tween Imperial Conferences, the necessary machinery for swift 
and continual discussion of foreign policy. It was widely, though 
not unanimously, felt that the British tradition of maintain- 
ing the same personnel irrespective of political changes and 
considerations was an improvement upon the usual Dominion 
practice of making and ending these appointments upon party 
lines. 

The Australian experiment of a Resident Minister was less 
favourably regarded, and met with only half-hearted support 
from its country of origin. While it was recognised that there 
were advantages in having at the centre persons capable of making 
responsible decisions with the authority of their Cabinets, the 
disadvantages were stressed, firstly that such men tended to grow 
rapidly out of touch with the public opinion of their country, 
and secondly that they ran too heavy a risk of defeat in their 
constituencies from the fact of their long absence from their 
midst. 

On the other hand, with regard to representation at Geneva, 
it was strongly urged that the presence of a responsible Minister 
at the head of each delegation was increasingly necessary. But 
here, again, the counsel of perfection that such Ministers should 
spend many months of each year abroad met with objections 
on practical grounds from several quarters, and the suggestion 
was more generally approved that the delegations should include 
the Dominion High Commissioners, who would thus familiarise 
themselves with the Geneva atmosphere, and with the principal 
personalities associated with meetings of the League. 

The practice on the part of certain Dominions of appointing 
their own diplomatic representatives abroad aroused compara- 
tively little attention. The United Kingdom group made it clear 
that there was no longer any objection to the practice entertained 
in this country, and it was considered to be a matter in which 
each Dominion should pursue the course which appealed to it. 
It was made clear that, where such Dominion legations existed, 
there was always the closest opportunity for cooperation with the 
representative of the United Kingdom. With regard to the allied 
question of consular representation, some Dominion members 
expressed the view that their countries ought to make a financial 
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contribution in respect of the additional work which protection 
of their interests involved, but the United Kingdom group voiced 
the opinion that the system under which such services were per- 
formed gratuitously was quite satisfactory. 

Apart from the principal question relating to improved 
machinery for consultation and cooperation in foreign affairs, 
and some discussion on cooperation in more general and less vital 
spheres, two other topics of considerable importance were dealt 
with. One of these, the desirability of uniform legislation in 
certain matters, was particularly stressed in regard to Merchant 
Shipping and Nationality laws, the latter with special reference 
to the position of married women, who, on marrying citizens of 
the United States, lose their former nationality without acquiring 
that of their husband. But some of the most important concrete 
proposals made at the Conference related to another subject, the 
project for a Commonwealth Tribunal. On this question, two 
papers, prepared quite independently in widely separated parts 
of the Commonwealth, had shown a surprising measure of agree- 
ment, as well as of divergence from the more hesitant proposals 
of the Imperial Conference of 1930. In particular, the suggestion 
of the latter that such a tribunal should be constituted ad hoc 
for each dispute was unanimously rejected in favour of a permanent 
court. A minority of those discussing the question, while agree- 
ing on this point, favoured the establishment of a number of 
separate courts by independent bilateral agreements, but this 
suggestion met with a considerable amount of weighty criticism, 
and the majority favoured the erection of a single permanent 
tribunal. It was agreed that the jurisdiction of this court should 
extend only to justiciable disputes, a phrase which some attempt 
was made to define more precisely. On the question whether 
the jurisdiction should be voluntary or compulsory, the Conference 
again differed from the decision of 1930, the prevailing opinion 
being that it should be compulsory in respect of all Dominions 
who assented to it by the signature of an “ optional clause.” 
As to the constitution of the court, it was suggested that each 
member of the Commonwealth should nominate either one or 
two judges, to hold office for a long period of time, and to be 
irremovable except for misconduct. It was further agreed that 
the judges should be chosen for high judicial qualifications, and 
should not hold administrative office, be Members of Parliament 
or engage in any public employment except of a judicial character. 
These were the principal points of the proposal, as to which 
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In conclusion, I would observe that the foregoing are personal 
impressions, which I have endeavoured to state with extreme 
frankness, ‘‘ nothing extenuating, nor (I hope) setting down 
aught in malice”: it may well be that other participants 
came away with a somewhat different picture of the progress 
and achievements of the Conference. I think, however, that all 
who were present will agree that the Conference performed a 
useful function, both in the promotion of mutual understanding 
and in the definite suggestions which it made for the improvement 
of existing Commonwealth machinery. Ideas which passed the 
searching criticism of so peculiarly representative a gathering 
should be capable of being transformed into practice. And for 
my own part I feel sure that with the growing insight into policy 
which such improved machinery must create, the degree of co- 
operation between the different parts of the Commonwealth will 
be much greater than is at present admitted in some quarters. 
It is easy and natural, from a distance and with scant information 
or interest, to shrink from implication in a policy imperfectly 
understood, but under circumstances of closer and more con- 
tinuous communication the advantages of combined action will, 
in most cases, be manifest. 

It is characteristic, too, of the traditions of the English- 
speaking peoples that, in discussions of this kind, they concentrate 
on material advantages, and are silent as to those more im- 
ponderable loyalties which in fact knit the Empire together. I 
use the word ‘‘ Empire” deliberately in this connection, for 
there was noticeable at the Conference a symptomatic distaste 
for the new terminology and a preference for the old. Neverthe- 
less, pride in, and affection for, this unexampled institution, 
which has withstood with such stability the shocks which have 
laid the pre-War world in ruins, were sentiments entertained by 
the entire Conference with complete unanimity, indeed the desire 
for its preservation was the common motive of all policies advo- 
cated, however divergent. Men talking peacefully round a table 
tend to base cooperation upon logic and interest, but, in the 
presence of crisis, sentiment has always exerted, and may still be 
trusted to exert, an irresistible force. The rights and wrongs 
of war, when it comes, are never weighed calmly and impartially. 
For my part, I cannot imagine England involved in a future war 
except in a cause which would deservedly claim the support of 
her Dominions, but in any case I am sure that the Imperial 
sentiment of the moment, reasoned and unreasoned, would so 
interpret it. 
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THE CORPORATE STATE! 


By Haro_p GoaD 


I AM going to speak to you about the Corporate State, or 
rather about certain items in the Corporate State, because one 
cannot possibly deal with the whole subject in a short talk. 
I am not going to say anything about Fascism or about Dictator- 
ship. There are three things entirely distinct which should never 
be confused : one is Fascism, the passion for national cooperation 
which arose in Italy in a period of chaos, spiritual, political, 
social and economic, after the War—a great wave of emotion 
with certain vague general principles behind it; the second is 
Dictatorship; and the third is the Corporate State. It is true 
that but for the dictatorship of a great man like Benito Mussolini 
the Corporate State in Italy might not have come into being. 
But these three factors, the Corporate State, Fascism and 
Dictatorship, are only linked together in the historical sequence 
of events in Italy. There can be a Corporate State without 
Fascism and without Dictatorship; you can certainly have 
Fascism or Dictatorship without a Corporate State. 

The Corporate State is an experiment in a new form of 
democracy. Some people think it is half-way between the 
collectivism of Socialism, and Liberal individualism and Jaissez 
faire, but that is not the right way of looking at it. It has 
approached the whole political problem from a different aspect 
altogether. That is the great difficulty—to make people get rid 
of their old prejudices, their ways of looking from Right or Left, 
and see things in the problem of government from a new point 
of view. In the Corporate State there is a very stable balance 
maintained between the two sides which one may call Right 
and Left, if one must use the old phrases—Syndicalism on the 
one hand and Corporationism on the other. I do not like the 
phrase “‘ Corporative State,’ because it gives the idea that the 
State is composed of Corporations. It is not; Corporationism 
is balanced with Syndicalism in such a way that the word “ Cor- 
porative ” is not a true description of the State. On the other 
hand, you cannot call it a Syndical State, but the word “ Cor- 


1 Address given at Chatham House on October 17th, 1933, Sir Charles 
Petrie, Bart., in the Chair. 
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porate,” carrying with it as it does in English the sense of the 
kind of unity that exists in the human body, members acting all 
together, fairly conveys the significance of this new Italian State. 
For the Corporate State is partly corporative and partly syndical. 

First of all, I want to deal with the syndical organisations. 
The various orders are briefly as follows. There are the syndicates 
which may be of either working men or employers; there are the 
groups of syndicates united together, sometimes in provincial 
associations, sometimes in national federations, or category 
federations, as we may call them; these are united once more in 
thirteen great national confederations,! which are the highest 
of the purely syndical organisations; then you get the corpora- 
tions which emanate from the National Council of Corporations, 
which is, as it were, the General Staff of the whole productive 
forces of the country. The corporations take their being and 
their power from the National Council of Corporations which 
consists of members who are delegated by the national con- 
federations—the syndical organisations. You must notice that 
there are thus two forces, one which comes up from below and 
one which comes down from above, and that the two are 
harmonised. 

I will begin with describing the syndical organisations. The 
syndicates must be free and open, not exclusive nor monopolistic ; 
they must be voluntary and, as it were, spontaneous. They are 
bodies like our trade unions, but they may consist either of 
working men or employers. A certain number of the syndicates— 
one for each category in each province—are “ recognised.” In 
order to be a recognised syndicate certain conditions must be 
fulfilled : the syndicate must include at least 10 per cent. of the 
workers in a certain category in that district, or it must include 
the employers who employ 10 per cent. of the workers in that 
category. The syndical organisations are entrusted with operat- 
ing the national insurances against disease, against unemploy- 
ment, old age and so on, maternity and child welfare services 
and, above all, the Dopolavoro, that is the after-work association. 
In every town there is an institute, dependent on the central 
organisation, but supported by local contributions, which 
embodies all the recreational, educational and cultural aspirations 
of the working man. It has both vocational schools and adult 


1 Two of agriculture, two of industry, two of commerce, two of banking, 
two of land transport, two of sea and air transport, employers and employed in 
each case, and the thirteenth consisting of professional men who are neither 
employers nor employed. 
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educational schools; where very often they teach languages, 
history or science; and it has a library. Often these institutes 
are little short of small popular universities. They have choral 
societies, dramatic societies, sports grounds, and they organise 
excursions and tours. They get reduced fares on the railways 
and cheap entrance to the cinematographs. They are great or 
small societies intended to satisfy the social and educational 
aspirations of the workers, and they are centred in the local 
syndicates. 

The local syndicates naturally also exist for the defence of 
the economic interests of the workmen, or, on the other hand, 
of the employers. They negotiate collective labour contracts, 
and if the workers’ syndicate cannot come to agreement directly 
with the employers’ syndicate it submits the matter to the 
higher authority for consideration and adjustment between the 
two sides. These collective contracts are in part national and 
in part local. Every collective contract consists of two parts. 
In the first, the national, contract there must be stated its duration, 
the hours of work, the remuneration in case of dismissal, and 
soon. In the local contract there must be stated the amount of 
wages, the special holidays, and so on—in fact all that must 
depend on local conditions. Anybody who knows Italy knows 
that it would not be possible for a workman in Sicily, with its 
semi-tropical conditions, to be paid at the same rate as a work- 
man in Lombardy, with its Alpine hardship of climate. Dis- 
putes are taken to the superior associations, to the corporations, 
and if they cannot be settled there, eventually to the Labour 
Courts. 

Here I should like to point out the superiority of the judge 
over the arbitrator, in that his decisions are law, and therefore 
must be obeyed by both parties, and secondly, in that his aim 
in judging between the working man and the employer is not 
merely peace or a compromise, but equity. That is an important 
difference. He considers his judgment not only in relation to 
the two sides between whom he is arbitrating, but also in relation 
to the community in general, to the consumer, to the interests 
of production, and so on. 

One of the most important points about the syndicates is 
that all advantages gained by the recognised syndicate in its 
negotiations with the syndicate of employers apply to the whole 
category. That is why they are free and open. If there were 
special advantages that accrued to this particular type of syndi- 
cate, obviously it would not be free and open. There would be 
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others outside who would be penalised by not being in the recog- 
nised syndicate. Because the same advantages accrue to all 
who work in the category, the recognised syndicate is not mono- 
polistic and the danger of “integral syndicalism” over the 
whole country—which about six years ago in Italy was a real 
danger—has been eliminated. These syndicates are open and 
free even to foreigners who have worked in Italy for ten years, 
on exactly the same conditions as to Italian workers. 

Sixty-six per cent. of the working men and women of Italy 
are said to be enrolled in these recognised syndicates, and the 
rest are “ represented.” I think personally that this proportion 
is probably as high as it should go, if the perfect elasticity of the 
whole system is to be preserved. If in any particular branch of 
industry or category the whole body of workers were in its recog- 
nised syndicates there might be a tendency to become exclusive 
or monopolistic and a temptation to keep others out. We have 
examples in England in our sheltered industries of trade unions 
not allowing a fair dilution by new labour. We also know how 
English union men have protested against the employment of 
non-union men. These things cannot happen in Italy, because 
the advantages are the same for those who belong to the recog- 
nised syndicates and for those who belong to other syndicates, to 
the old Catholic syndicates, for example, and for independent 
workers. 

Now I want to speak of the other side—the corporations. 
The corporations came into existence, both logically and histori- 
cally, through the National Council of Corporations. Each of 
the thirteen national confederations was invited to send delegates 
to a National Council, which was to be a General Staff of the 
whole productive body of the country. The delegates were to 
number seven from each national confederation, making twelve 
for each “‘ section ’”’ of production—that is to say, two groups 
of six for agriculture, two groups of six for industry, and so on, 
together with the President and a certain number of experts and 
administrators, making, say, a body of sixteen to twenty for 
each section, and, including Ministers and other functionaries, 
amounting to as many as 160 members for the National Council 
of Corporations (the numbers have gradually been increased). 

This body, of course, had been working for some time before 
it was definitely legalised and recognised. That has always been 
the Fascist principle. First get your body together and see how 
it works, then afterwards constitute it and give it powers in 
accordance with the work that it turns out. In March 1930 the 
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National Council of Corporations was constituted by law and, 
in the thirteenth article of the law, authority was given to the 
Head of the Government to give corporative powers to the seven 
sections of the National Council of Corporations, whenever he 
thought fit. They worked in this way for the space of about 
ten months, and then, by Royal Decree on January 27th, 1931, 
the sections were given permanent corporative powers. It is 
constantly said that there are no corporations in Italy. That 
is because people are confusing them with “ category corpora- 
tions ’—another thing altogether. The Corporations have been 
legally constituted for nearly three years, and before that they 
worked in an intermittent or informal fashion. 

The corporations only intervene to adjust the difficulties 
between working-men’s syndicates and employers’ syndicates 
when invited to do so by those syndicates. That is for the pro- 
tection of the syndicates against the corporations. They are 
dependent on the National Council of Corporations, of which 
they form part, and that is the supreme check on the danger of 
“corporationism.” If they had created these bodies, as many 
of the enthusiasts for the ‘‘ Corporative State’’ wished, they 
would have run the danger of forming great trusts that could 
have exploited the nation. Signor Rocco, for instance, twenty 
years ago—long before the War—was urging corporationism on 
Italy. We see the difficulty facing President Roosevelt to-day 
in the great trusts of the United States. There was the same 
problem of the corporations in medieval Italy; the Medicis, 
Sforzas and others owed their power to the support of the people 
because they kept in control the corporations which oppressed 
the people. In the system as it now works you have a balance 
between these two forces. The syndical forces are controlled by 
the fact that they are free and open and cannot monopolise 
their gains. There is no longer any question of having a single 
syndicate for the whole of the Italian workers, which might have 
led to a state of things similar to that which exists in Soviet 
Russia. The single corporation advocated by Rocco, on the 
other hand, might have imposed one great trust on the nation 
and sacrificed the interests of the consumer. All through, if 
you study the building up of these organs, you will see the con- 
stant conflict and balance that has been kept between these 
two forces in the Corporate State. 

The category corporations are the last hope, one may say, 
of the corporationists, who would like to make them into guilds 
for silk or wine or bread, with corporative powers. I do not 
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think they will have the power that many people wish. I know 
that Signor Mussolini himself is quite certain of the position 
they are to hold. They will be “ sub-sections of the sections 
of the Council of Corporations,” that is, of the sections which 
form the present corporations, and they will have no powers to 
impose regulations on their dependent syndicates except the 
powers they derive from the Council of Corporations. The 
Council of Corporations is the national body combining all the 
interests of the nation, and there is no danger that in it any 
particular branch—agriculture or industry or commerce or 
banking—will exploit the rest of the nation, for each section is 
controlled by all the other sections. As these corporations 
obtain their power as representatives of the Confederations in 
the Council of Corporations, they will always be controlled by 
the authority of the Council, and will never be able to take the 
bit between their teeth and run the country for the benefit of 
any single branch of industry or other form of production. 

I should like to say something about the Corporate Chamber. 
The Corporate Chamber is a syndical body, and that is why I 
think it is a mistake to call it the “ Corporative’”” Chamber. If 
there is a Corporative Chamber it is the National Council of 
Corporations. The political Chamber which takes the place of 
the old Chamber of Deputies is chosen from lists of names sent 
up by the national confederations, and they are syndical bodies. 
It would never do for a Chamber that is to be the political repre- 
sentative of the people to be a corporative Chamber, because it 
would depend on government authority; the corporations are 
organs of government in so far as they combine both sides, 
working men and employers, of each section and meet under 
the presidency of an official of the Ministry of Corporations, if 
not of the Minister himself. So the Corporate Chamber is not a 
corporative Chamber ; it is the political Chamber of the Corporate 
State and it is a syndical Chamber. The syndicates send up the 
names of prominent members through the associations or federa- 
tions, and so to the national confederations, and these are pro- 
posed for the national list of Members of Parliament. 

There are many advantages in this system, first of all in the 
type of member who is chosen. He is obviously a man well 
versed by experience in his own branch of production; he is a 
successful man who has been tried out in syndical committees. 
He has represented his syndicate in many of the small battle- 
fields between syndicate and syndicate, category and category. 
He is therefore well known to the men of his syndicate; his 
name has appeared in their syndical magazines and bulletins ; 
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he has spoken to them about his opinions on particular technical 
points concerning their particular trade. By this method is 
eliminated that much-abused, often unjustly abused person, the 
professional politician. You get men well versed and successful 
in their own departments of production. In consequence there 
is quite a different type of debate in the Corporate Chamber— 
more dry, far less rhetorical, with no appeal to passion or party. 
Each member who has any criticisms to make or amendments 
to propose to the bills which come before the Chamber does so 
according to his personal convictions and experience. That is a 
great advantage. A greater still is that he has a very easy 
method of consulting his constituents, for they are the members 
of his confederation, and any bill that may have any relation to 
that particular branch of industry is often discussed in the 
syndicates and associations and federations and confederations 
before it comes into the Chamber. Any members of a syndicate 
or group of members, workmen or employers, who wish some 
amendment of the law to be made or some public funds to be 
applied to a special purpose in their province, may put it before 
the secretary or some official of their syndicate, and it will then 
be thrashed out with other officials and other syndicates, and it 
will have been discussed in its special aspects by these people 
whom it will most affect before it reaches the Corporate Chamber. 
In this way time is saved, mistakes are avoided and everyone is 
consulted in the perspective of his experience and interest in the 
particular matter which the measure will concern. 

It is a form of vocational devolution. We talk a good deal 


about devolution of parliamentary powers here, such as the 


formation of a Chamber for Scotland, a Chamber for Wales and 
so on. There seems to be no reason why the interests of a man 
in Scotland should be different from those of a man in Wales, 
but interests on vocational lines are obviously far more likely 
to unite the miner in Scotland with the miner in Wales, for 
example. This form of vocational devolution seems to be more 
practical than any provincial or geographical devolution. It 
saves the time of the Chamber and makes it possible for an 
immense amount of legislation to be presented in a form that 
has already been discussed and reduced to that which is least 
likely to upset the actual state of affairs, and most likely to 
fulfil the purpose for which it is intended. 

Another important thing, though it is not an innovation of 
the Corporate State, is that the Cabinet knows no joint responsi- 
bility. There are no parties, and the resignation of a particular 
Minister does not entail the resignation of the other Ministers. 
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This gives greater liberty to each member to criticise or amend 
government bills, not according to party lines but according to 
conviction and technical experience, than in a Parliament where 
each member is bound to support his party. I think that one 
could prove that the measures brought into the Italian political 
Chamber have been far more amended in the Chamber and in 
Committee than most measures that are brought into our Parlia- 
ment. Amendments are either accepted by the Minister or not, 
as the case may be. If they are not accepted they go before 
one of the six Standing Committees, and are discussed and 
returned once more to the Chamber. They may have the backing 
of a corporation or confederation, and if that is so they are given 
strong support in the Corporate Chamber. It is quite false to 
say that the consent of the Italian Corporate Chamber is a mere 
“ rubber-stamp ” upon the proposals of the Italian Government. 
Bills are generally passed unanimously or almost unanimously, 
but they have first gone through a number of discussions in 
different bodies and have been constantly amended before they 
take their final form. Yet the work of the Italian Chamber 
runs into hundreds and thousands of measures that have been 
put forward and carried for the good of the country. Many 
Government measures have been so amended that they have 
been withdrawn; many have been held up for months or even 
years; but in the final form they have generally proved satis- 
factory to all, and few members in the final reading have taken 
upon themselves the responsibility of refusing to vote for them. 

If Signor Mussolini had wished to be a dictator for life he 
would have kept the old inefficient Parliament in being. Nobody 
trusted it. Everybody would have supported him against it. 
The fact that he has created a Chamber which enjoys so much 
of the confidence and backing of the people is a proof of his 
disinterestedness, and that he wishes not to override the will 
of the people, but to guide and educate it before he brings it to 
follow a special policy. He has shown himself in this to be the 
servant of his people and not its master. 

I think we ought to consider how we in this country are 
dominated by groups—groups in business, groups in finance, 
groups in the Press which are supposed to educate public opinion, 
groups in the social world and stil! more in the world of the 
working man, groups that impose strikes upon people who have 
no intention of ruining, as so often happens, the trade of the 
particular district to which they belong, and all the groups to 
which we all subscribe, if we have any money, by leaving it in 
deposit in the banks. The money is used for some purpose; 
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we have no control whatever, so far as I know, as to what the 
banker may do with it, and the money of the pacifist may be 
used to subsidise an armament firm. The Corporate State is, 
above all, machinery with checks upon every wheel. The 
wheels of the syndicate operate in the field for which the syndicate 
was made, namely production and the welfare of the working 
man and his employer. The confederations and the corporations 
are kept in their place in balance with the syndicates. The 
individual is protected against the tyranny of the group, and as 
time goes on I think there is no question but that if we leave the 
groups in the world to grow with the immense power that they 
have behind them to-day in money and the Press, we shall find 
that their tyranny will become intolerable to us all as individuals. 
These groups are kept in place by the Corporate State, the object 
of which is to limit the action of each group to its proper field 
and therein to reinforce it. 

This has been a wide and rather discursive talk, but that is 
the difficulty of dealing with a subject so immense as the Cor- 
porate State. It is not only necessary for the student to look 
at the machinery as it is to-day and as it works to-day; he must 
also turn to the vast scrap-heap of discarded pieces of machinery 
which for one reason or another have been found not to work 
successfully. If I have said enough to stimulate you to the study 
of this great new philosophy, this new system of government, I 
shall have done all that I intended in venturing to address you. 


Summary of Discussion. 

StR CHARLES PETRIE, THE CHAIRMAN, referred to the lessons which 
could be learnt from the corporate system. The corporate system was 
not dependent on any particular form of government. It had been 
suggested in 1848 as the basis of the Sardinian Constitution, which 
was of extremely Liberal tendencies, but was then rejected owing to 
the fact that Italian industry was still in its infancy. Mazzini had 
been strongly drawn towards the system, being a syndicalist in many 
of his views. And in France in 1871-73 the Monarchical Constitution 
put forward had a definite corporative basis with many similarities 
to the Corporate State in Italy. 

The Corporate State was the only system devised in recent years 
for letting industry run its own show, and it seemed to avoid the 
three dangers facing industry elsewhere: the danger of impending 
strife between capital and labour, the danger of a few corporations 
working to the disadvantage of the nation and the individual, and 
that of excessive governmental control. 

Questions: Had representatives in the Chamber the right to 
become heads of departments? What part did they play in the 
formulation of foreign policy ? 
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Mr. Goap replied that there was no question of deputies to the 
political Chamber holding office under the Crown unless they were 
particularly interested in a particular branch of administration. 
Ministers could always speak in either Chamber. Signor Mussolini 
in his choice of Ministers had followed the old Italian custom of having 
an expert in the particular work which the Ministry represented—a 
General as Minister of War, an Admiral as Minister of Marine, a Pro- 
fessor as Minister of Education, a banker as Minister of Finance, 
and soon. There had not been much promotion of successful members 
of the Chamber, and office was not a reward for defence of government 
policy in the Chamber. 

Foreign policy was primarily discussed in the Senate, which also 
discussed measures of wide scope, such as policy with regard to the 
Church and with regard to the major lines of education, leaving to 
the Corporate Chamber the discussion of the more technical questions 
of internal policy. Any member could bring up a question with 
regard to foreign policy in the Corporate Chamber, but it was recog- 
nised that, except in the matter of commercial treaties, for which 
there was a special committee of the Chamber, the members of that 
body were not experts on that subject. 


Questions: How was the Senate constituted and what was its 
relation to the Corporate Chamber? Did the selection of the deputies 
on a purely vocational basis imply that the whole Constitution was 
founded on the principle that the barrister, for example, looked at 
politics purely as a barrister, and the miner as a miner, while nobody 
looked at politics as a citizen without any particular vocational bias? 


Mr. GoaD explained that the Senate had not been changed since 
the days of the old Constitution. It consisted of life peers chosen 
by the King at the instance of the Prime Minister, distinguished 
successful men in all spheres of life. They were most of them old 
men, and they had to have a certain minimum income. It was there- 
fore a dignified old-fashioned body largely resembling the House of 
Lords, but without any hereditary members. 

A certain tendency towards provincialism did exist in the Cor- 
porate Chamber, and each member tended to look upon matters from 
his own angle, but the mere fact of their having been chosen meant 
that they were men of a larger point of view, not merely interested in 
their own work. The reports of debates, which were all published 
verbatim, showed that measures affecting a certain calling were 
debated chiefly by members of that calling rather than by outsiders. 


Mr. J. H. HUMPHREYS questioned the statement that a Corporate 
State could work without some super-political authority such as a 
dictatorship. In Italy syndicates could function only when “ recog- 
nised ”’ by the super-authority. The same authority arranged, in the 
form of a Royal Decree, all the details of the Corporate system based 
on “recognised ”’ syndicates. The Fascist Grand Council selected 
from the nominations of the corporations such candidates as they 
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chose and did so irrespective of the forces and numbers to be repre- 
sented. This Council could add candidates not selected by corpora- 
tions. If a deputy criticised government policy his name could be 
eliminated by this same Council from the next list of candidates. 

No scheme for a Corporate State based on a free Press, free elec- 
tions, freedom of education, has yet been framed. How could the 
relations between the different corporations be determined? Who 
would decide their relative importance, the number of their repre- 
sentatives? Without a super-political authority agreement would be 
difficult to get. How would a government be formed or replaced? 
Agreement on national policies in a Chamber composed of deputies 
taking an occupational point of view would be more difficult to obtain 
than in a chamber elected by citizens. Man was a spiritual and a 
political animal as well as an economic animal, and as a citizen he is 
invited to look at questions from the point of view of a human being 
interested in national and world questions, and not merely from the 
narrower standpoint of his occupation. He therefore questioned on 
broad philosophic grounds the superiority of the Corporate State, 
even if feasible. A Corporate State in its infancy might be energetic 
and active, as was the case with other new institutions. But its very 
basis suggested that it might become more stereotyped than the 
political institutions of a nation based on freedom and on citizenship. 
To divide the citizens by State authority into organisations of employed 
andemployers was to give a permanent form to, or at least to strengthen, 
this division; it was a lower form of human organisation than one in 
which both were united; and in a free country industrial co-partnership 
and cooperation had found a place, and could be very greatly extended. 
There was no problem in government which arose in a citizen State 
that would not also arise, often perhaps in a more acute form, in a 
Corporate State if this were based on conditions of freedom. 


Mr. Goap replied that syndicates to be recognised need not be in 
any sense Fascist syndicates; it was enough that they should have 
given up the resort to strikes or lock-outs, and the original syndicates 
were simply bodies that, having done this, desired to have their 
collective contracts legally confirmed. There could be only one 
recognised syndicate for each category in each province, because it 
represented that category in the superior associations, and more than 
one syndicate could not be given a mandate in any particular branch 
of production. But other syndicates shared in any advantages secured 
by the recognised syndicate. 

The Royal Decree was the sort of Order-in-Council which existed 
in most countries, including Great Britain. Before the War these 
Decrees had been much more numerous. Signor Mussolini had seen 
the anomaly of imposing a law on the country in that way, and had 
introduced a measure to the effect that unless a Royal Decree were 
confirmed by the Chamber, the Senate and the King within two years 
it lapsed and ceased to be law. ; 

As to the membership of the Chamber, it was impossible in almost 
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any State for any member to be deliberately and obviously against 
the Constitution of which he was a representative. That every 
member of the Corporate Chamber accepted the Corporate State as 
the form of government of the country was an obvious assumption, 
therefore it must be admitted that for the time being the members 
were all more or less adherents of the Fascist party, if it could be 
called a party when it embraced so large a proportion of the whole 
population. The list of candidates for the first political Chamber 
had been “ hand-picked” by the Fascist Grand Council, and four 
hundred were selected out of a thousand, but this hand-picking was 
not likely to take place in the next election, which was due in 1934. 
It would not be necessary to resort to the safeguards that were used 
on the first occasion, and the lists of names put forward by the con- 
federations would probably be passed without intervention. The 
selection of the first Chamber was a matter of emergency. 

It was not the aim of the syndicates to keep the nose of the worker 
to the grindstone, but to widen his view as much as possible. The 
whole conception of citizenship in Italy was to make every worker 
conscious of the fact that he had a definite place and part in the 
State as a whole, but, as in other countries, the miner retained a 
special point of view and produced a special type of representative in 
the Chamber different from that of the lawyer or the doctor. A man 
could be a member of more than one syndicate and be represented 
both as a worker and an employer, although there were no mixed 
syndicates. The system of mixed syndicates had been tried and 
definitely discarded. It had worked during the revolutionary years 
when workers and employers in certain syndicates were united by a 
feeling of patriotism, but when peaceable conditions returned the 
tendency had been for the syndicates to become definitely socialistic, 
and there had been no confidence for capital investors, profits being 
all distributed as income instead of being partly added to reserve for 
the stability of the organisation. So it was felt that until the Govern- 
ment, as the supreme trustee of the national wealth, could intervene 
in the corporations, the syndicates of workmen and employers were 
best kept apart. But the federations often seemed to combine and 
short-circuit the corporations, while the provincial corporative councils 
were constantly growing in importance, especially in agriculture. But 
in all experiments of bringing syndicates of employers and employed 
together for business purposes the Government was proceeding very 
slowly, letting them combine in recreational and social service matters 
as much as possible, where workmen and employers shared the same 
amenities. 


Mr. Hucu Motson said that it was important to keep quite clear 
the functions of the syndical organisation, on the one hand, and of 
the corporations on the other. The recognised syndicates were able 
to enter into collective agreements with regard to wages and labour 
conditions, which were binding upon all engaged in that industry. 
In England, the doctrine of liberty was held to entitle a workman 
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to stand out of a Trade Union, and a Trade Union to coerce that man 
into joining. In Italy, disputes of this kind, dealing with the open 
shop or the employment of non-union labour, naturally did not exist. 
Although usually the recognised syndicates of employers and employed 
were able by negotiation to come to an amicable arrangement, the 
effectiveness of the system depended upon there being always in 
reserve the obligation to accept arbitration by a Court set up by the 
State. The fact that Unions were obliged by law to keep reserve 
funds out of which fines had to be paid for the offences of a strike or 
lock-out, made compulsory arbitration in Italy successful, whereas in 
Australia it had been unsuccessful because of the difficulty of punish- 
ing a recalcitrant Union. 

The Corporations had a broader purpose. Representing both 
employers and employed in the industry, they were responsible for 
undertaking whatever was needed in the interests of the industry as 
a whole. This experiment was of special interest, because in Great 
Britain to-day industries were being compelled to improvise machinery 
for carrying out the same kind of functions. The marketing schemes 
of the Government were obliging branches of agricultural production 
to organise themselves in this way, and the iron and steel industry 
was obliged to set up a Committee for its own complete reorganisation 
as a condition precedent to receiving protection. 

Throughout the world, it was becoming clear that the old system 
of cut-throat competition had exhausted its usefulness, and industries 
were now required to organise themselves. Italy was therefore 
affording us an example, in the Corporations, of how to produce these 
self-governing institutions in industry, while in the syndicates it had 
shown how it was possible to eliminate industrial disputes. 


Questions: How were the district and provincial councils con- 
stituted, before which rather than before the National Council the 
ordinary disputes between worker and employer would come? To 
what extent did the worker choose the representatives who spoke in 
his name? Having given up the right to strike, had he any other 
practical safeguard against oppression? A striking result of the 
Italian system was the fall in wages of the Italian worker. 


Mr. Goap said that he had come to admire the Corporate State 
from the angle of an old Socialist, and all the principal creators of 
the Corporate State in Italy had also been Socialists. The new system 
was felt to be giving more power to the working man to obtain redress 
of his grievances; the opponents of the Corporate State were usually 
from the class of employers. Signor Mussolini admitted that capital 
was necessary for industry and that the demands of the working men 
to run industries on the Soviet principle would lead to failure in so 
highly developed a country as Italy. 

The provincial corporative councils, where the lesser quarrels were 
settled, were very much in favour of the worker, and their decisions 
had certainly been to his advantage. Working men and employers 
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were equally represented on the councils by seven representatives of 
the National Confederation of the employers and seven representatives 
of the National Confederation of the employed. 

The crux of the whole question was admittedly the problem of 
representing the inarticulate workman and peasant fairly. Unless 
he was given education comparable to that of the employers it was 
difficult for him to state his case clearly. The peasants were therefore 
generally represented by some educated man who had been among 
them and sympathised with them, and the working men were mostly 
represented by middle class people. 

Wages had gone down, but it was on the average only by 15 per 
cent., while the fall in prices had been over 50 per cent. There was 
no question that the real wage of the Italian workman was far higher 
than it had been in the past. One of the great problems was how the 
old debts and mortgages were to be paid with such a rapid fall in 
prices. The consumption of meat and bread by the Italian peasant 
was out of all comparison with that in pre-War days. There was, 
of course, a good deal of unemployment in the industrial towns, but 
on the whole Italy was holding her head out of the water to a greater ; 
extent than most other countries in Europe and was rejoicing and 
proud of that fact. 


QuEsTION : How were the representatives chosen? Was there 
any definite method of electing them ? 


Mr. GoapD said that except in the primary syndicates it was not 
by show of hands. A number of candidates were put forward by 
common consent and the choice was made between them. 


Dr. Max SALvapor! said that wages in Italy had gone down by 
more than 15 per cent. The highest wages paid were 25 lire per day, 
about half of what was paid in 1925. In the country wages were 
between 6 and 8 lire a day—about two shillings, whereas in 1925 they } 
were between 25 and 30 lire. ) 

With regard to the Fascist Parliament, it was noticeable that 
both in Fascist and Anti-Fascist circles this body was held in no 
estimation at all. The Ministry and the Fascist Grand Council were 
appreciated—in some circles—but not the Parliament. 


Mr. GoaD pointed out that 600 lire a month was a good wage at 
the present price of raw material and food, being the equivalent of 
£10 or {11 a month. Agricultural wages had gone down, but they 
were supplemented by payments in kind. In Tuscany, hands were 
taken on and fed and given a small remuneration. Uncultivated land 
had also been cultivated by extra hands in return for a remittance of 
taxation to the farmer employing them. It was not a fair comparison 
to take the level of 1924 to 1926 as a standard, for at that time there 
was a boom all over the world, though even so the workman getting 
20 or 22 lire a day as a mason or carpenter was well paid, and could 
buy with it more than in 1925. 


' 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Notr.—Books noted in this Journal bear a number, which members 
wishing to cable an order may use instead of the title of a book, e.g., 
«« Areopagus, London: Send Book Twenty May Journal: Smith.” 


Books marked with an asterisk (*) are in the Library of the Institute. 


GENERAL 


1*, PROBLEMS OF PEACE. By various authors. 7th Series. 1933. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xvi-+ 295 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

2. PROBLEMS OF THE NATIONS. By R. B. Mowat. 1933. (London: 
Arrowsmith. 8vo. 166 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

THESE two books have the same target, but different ranges. 
The one is concerned mainly with the progress of the world’s problems 
during the year 1931-32; the other explains how they started and 
developed. 

The Geneva Institute of International Relations carries on its 
educative work, and the addresses at its meeting in August 1932 are 
collected in this, the seventh of its Problem volumes. Dr. Gooch leads 
off with a masterly review of the chief events of the preceding year; 
and adds an estimate of the far-reaching consequences of the Sino- 
Japanese trouble. This latter is supplemented by Dr. Sherwood Eddy, 
with a statement of the case for and against the action of the Japanese, 
and a vivid account of what he actually saw in Manchuria during their 
first onrush. Mr. Lees-Smith gives a scrupulously fair epitome of the 
Indian situation (to which a foolish commentary is added by Munshi 
Iswar Saran), and Mr. Michael Farbman renders a similar service for 
Russia. The “menace” which he sees in that country is not Bol- 
shevism, now slowly moulding itself into the Socialist State, but the 
pace at which its agricultural power is being modernised and mechanised. 
There has been definite progress, he believes, along the line, all the 
more remarkable as Russia is facing two immense tasks at the same 
time: its belated industrial revolution and the conversion of its social 
and economic life on to a Socialistic basis. 

Professor Manley Hudson tells us, in an illuminating paper, why 
America distrusts “the European system,” and why she is uneasy 
about The Hague Court and the compulsory judicial settlement of 
international disputes. Nevertheless, he recognises that, since the 
Pact of Paris, there is no room for neutral Powers in the world, and he 
regards it as inevitable that the United States will sooner or later enter 
the League. Approaching the subject from a different angle, M. 
William Martin shows how the pan-Europa idea must fail. Political 
institutions, in order to live, must have both an ideal and a material 
basis; and the material or economic unity of Europe is hampered by 
the fear of war and the fear of Socialism, while her economic problems 
transcend her boundaries and can be handled only by a world organisa- 
tion. After these arguments one reads with some impatience Mr. 
Arnold Forster’s attack on the Disarmament resolution of July, 1932, 
and Mr. Phelan’s insubordinate assault on the League Council for 
doing nothing about unemployment. Professor Rappard, however, 
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redresses the balance by his reasoned defence of the League as an 
organisation. It is the permanent staff, he says, who navigate the 
ship at Geneva; and their advice, he caustically adds, is ‘‘ sometimes 
taken, especially when too highly technical to be fully understood by 
their political masters.” 


Professor Mowat’s little book is wholly admirable as a guide to 
the wayfaring man among the world’s difficulties to-day :—frontiers, 
tariffs, war debts, armaments, and our anxieties over Fascism, Hitlerism 
and Bolshevism. He has no cheap scepticism about the League; it 
has done foolish things as well as wise ones, but its object is “‘ not 
merely the prevention of war, but also the consolidating and enriching 
of the fruitful state of peace’; and in it we have a machinery of peace 
which, unlike all earlier efforts, is self-starting. The dangers to the 
tranquillity of the world to-day, he maintains, are the twin evils of 
high tariffs and high armaments; and the hesitation of the nations in 
dealing with them is due to the “ deep-seated moral dislocation ”’ 
caused by the war. It shook the prestige of the white races, and left 
them with a “lack of self-confidence, lack of will-power, lack of 
decision ” which, among other consequences, is imperilling the very 
existence of democracy. Nevertheless, he does not think highly of 
its alternatives, the claims and the achievements of which he weighs 
up with judicial fairness. Two of the most interesting chapters in 
the book are those on reparations and war debts; but it is good 
throughout. MESTON. 


3. THE SCHOOLS AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. By Spencer 
Stoker. 1933. (University of North Carolina Press. Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xxvii + 243 pp. 13s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR STOKER has compiled with painstaking thoroughness a 
useful handbook of national and international activities in education 
tending to promote international understanding. The book is divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with the Higher (or Secondary) Schools 
and Universities, the second with the Lower (or Elementary) Schools. 
In each part the more important organisations and activities for 
encouraging international relations between educational institutions, 
the students and pupils of different countries are noted. The ground 
covered is very extensive, including, for example, in the second part 
educational provisions of treaties and agreements concerning ethnic 
minorities, the work of the international federations of teachers, the 
“ Comité d’Entente ” of the League of Nations and the Sub-Committee 
of Experts for the Instruction of Youth in the Aims of the League of 
Nations, the revision of history text-books, and the different forms of 
“‘inter-school contacts ” through exchanges and correspondence. 

The book may be found valuable as a key to the structural maze of 
international organisations at work in the field. It is improbable, 
however, that those who are bent on discovering what weight is to be 
given to the work of these respective bodies will be very much enlight- 
ened. An organisation may have the most high-sounding list of 
objectives; a Minister of Education may issue the most grandiloquent 
decree calling for the teaching of international cooperation, yet the 
achievement in practice may be insignificant. The first condition of 
further advance is now an accurate and impartial judgment of the 
practical results of what has already been attempted. For the most 
part it will be sought for in vain in Professor Stoker’s book. When he 
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does venture on comment, he is not always happy. Can it be seriously 
maintained, for example, that the network of national co-ordinating 
committees for questions of intellectual cooperation ‘‘ is bringing the 
corporate opinion of the world to the Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion’ at Paris? Moreover, place should have been found in a book 
published in 1933 for some more informative comment on the progress 
of Instruction on the League of Nations in German Schools than the 
cryptic statement made by Dr. Schellberg in 1929. A disposition to 
accept without adequate critical examination the issue of statements 
of policy as evidence of progress towards international understanding 
runs throughout the book. Many, too, will be inclined to wonder 
what meaning is to be attached to the phrase “international under- 
standing ’”’ when the funds expended by the French Government in 
bringing students from Yugoslavia to Paris are cited as evidence of 
its pursuit in the section dealing with International Student Exchange. 
This tendency indiscriminately to sweep any activity which has 
even a slight appearance of being international into the net of educa- 
tional internationalism is both common and dangerous. It seems to 
spring from a lack of definition of aims. It is only possible so long as 
educational experts continue to think of international education 
invariably in terms of ‘‘ contacts,” ceremonies and factual text-books, 
and never of the interpretation of events and the common search for 
their philosophical significance. S. H. Barley. 


4*. DIE WELTPOLITISCHE KRAFTEVERTEILUNG SEIT DEN PARISER 
FRIEDENSSCHLUSSEN. By Otto Hoetzsch. 6 umgearbeitete und 
forgefiihrte Auflage. 1933. (Leipzig: Teubner. 8vo. 48 pp. 
Rm. 1.50.) 

Brief outline of the post-War States system. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


5*. THE FUNCTION OF LAW IN THE INTERNATIONAL CoMMUNITY. By 
Lauterpacht. 1933. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8vo. 
xxiv + 469 pp. 25s.) 

ALL students of international affairs must face the question of the 
part which law plays in the international community. To some, the 
answer appears to be that political rather than legal considerations 
are the underlying forces at work and that law is relegated to a sub- 
ordinate position. In consequence of this outlook the disputes which 
arise from time to time between States have been classified as “ legal ”’ 
and “‘ political’’, “‘ justiciable and non-justiciable or disputes as to 
“rights”? and “conflicts of interests.’”’ This classification has been 
embodied in international conventions and leads to the view of the 
inherent limitation of the place of law and of the judicial process in 
the society of States. Dr. Lauterpacht believes this view to be 
juridically unsound, and his original intention was to combat it. He 
did not, however, stop at a merely negative criticism; he was led to 
the wider question of the scope of the judicial function in international 
society. This involved an examination of the limits of the rule of law, 
the amenability to judicial settlement in cases where there is an absence 
of relevant rules and the special problems of international tribunals. 
These problems are due to the international legal system being one in 
which general principles often lack concrete rules, to the fact that law 
lags behind morals, as it does in most systems of law, and to the absence 
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of an international legislative tribunal so that the process of adapting 
law to changed conditions is still in a rudimentary stage. This absence 
of an international legislature has always been felt to be a danger to the 
international society, and the ever-present problem of that society is 
how States can be assured both of justice and security in their inter- 
national relations. Such are the topics with which this book is con- 
cerned, and Dr. Lauterpacht does not shirk or seek to minimise their 
importance and their difficulty, but has dealt with them in a manner 
which shows him to be a master of his subject. 

With such a vast subject before him the reviewer must needs 
mention only a few of the topics with which the author deals. Dr. 
Lauterpacht’s position as regards the justiciability of international 
claims is that all disputes are justiciable if the disputing States so choose 
to treat them. The distinction between “ political’ and “ legal ” 
controversies turns, in his opinion, on the refusal of a State to submit 
the dispute to judicial settlement, and not on the intrinsic nature of 
the controversy. The absence of rules of law applicable to the dispute 
is no reason for arbitration tribunals to refuse to give a decision, and 
the history of international arbitrations shows no single instance of an 
arbitral tribunal refusing to adjudicate for this reason. But this, the 
author points out, is not to say that there are no “ gaps” in inter- 
national law; there are gaps from the point of view of the approxima- 
tion of its rules to the essential purposes of international law and to the 
requirements of international justice. 

States are still slow to bind themselves to submit to obligatory 
arbitration. Though the number of States who have accepted the 
so-called ‘‘ Optional Clause” of the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice is very considerable, in many cases, and 
especially on the part of Great Powers, they have qualified their accept- 
ance by important reservations. Dr. Lauterpacht says on this : 

“Tt is instructive that, in the only case in which the Optional Clause was 
invoked [viz. the dispute between Belgium and China concerning the treaty of 
1865], there was revealed the cloven hoof of the doctrine of the elimination of 
ogo issues from the obligatory jurisdiction of international tribunals ’”’ 
200). 

The chapter on the impartiality of international tribunals (Chap. X) 
is one of special importance and explains to some extent the great 
obstacle to universal adoption of arbitration. The author has some 
valuable criticism on the problem of national judges on the Permanent 
Court. While admitting the supreme importance of the creation of 
this Court, he draws attention to certain of its defects and makes 
proposals for safeguarding the impartiality of judges and for improving 
the methods of election of the judges, which are worthy of serious 
consideration. 

‘If you wish for peace, prepare for peace ” is generally accepted as a 
sound maxim to-day, and Dr. Lauterpacht has faced the most difficult 
obstacles to peace and, if it cannot be said that he has surmounted 
them all, he has at least suggested methods which States desirous of 
acting in accordance with that maxim—and there’s the ruab—may find 
of great assistance. It has not been possible to do more than call 
attention to points which may appeal to students of international 
relations in the widest sense of that term. But Dr. Lauterpacht is, 
and writes as, an international lawyer, and it is to international lawyers 
that his book will be particularly stimulating. 

A. PEARCE HIGGINs. 


| 
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6*. THE PROTECTION OF NATIONALS: A STUDY IN THE APPLICATION 
OF INTERNATIONAL Law. By Frederick Sherwood Dunn. 1932. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 8vo. x-+ 228 pp. $2.25.) 

Tuis book is not an exposition of legal principles, but an attempt to 
apply to one branch of International Law the sociological method 
which is a conspicuous trend in recent legal science. The traditional 
notion of the legal process as the impersonal logical application of pre- 
existing rules to specific situations has broken down. Most con- 
troversies contain some novel feature which makes necessary a choice 
between two or more legal precepts, each leading to a different result, 
and some factor other than formal logic must be, and is in fact, admitted, 
consciously or unconsciously, in the process of decision. So long as 
conventional theory forbids us to admit that these other factors are 
present, decisions tend to be justified ex post facto by reasons which 
were not their real determining factors, and the conscious direction of 
the law to desirable social ends is made unnecessarily difficult. 

Applying this theme to the jurisprudence of diplomatic protection, 

Professor Dunn shows how largely it has in fact been shaped by un- 
acknowledged practical considerations, and suggests that a consistent 
and workable test of responsibility in connection with injuries to 
foreigners is only to be reached by reference to the general social 
purpose behind the institution, which he regards as the preservation 
of the minimum conditions necessary for the continuance of inter- 
national trade and intercourse on their present basis. This leads him 
to prefer “risk” to “fault” as the test of responsibility, and he 
believes that an examination of decisions, disregarding the reasons 
sometimes given for them, will show that this test has been generally 
operative in the minds of those who have had to make them. 

Professor Dunn tends perhaps at times to exaggerate both the 
confusion of existing legal technique and the novelty of his own remedy. 

But his analysis of the problems is informed by practical experience in 

dealing with them, his criticisms are constructive, and he has written 

a book which is both interesting and important. J. L. BRIERLY. 


7*, DROIT CONSTITUTIONNEL INTERNATIONAL. By Professor Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch. 1933. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 299 pp. 40/rs.) 

MonsIEUR MIrKINE-GUETZEVITCH, an acknowledged authority on 
constitutional and public law and as such professor in the University 
of Paris, has now written thirteen monographs on his own subjects as 
well as six books in cooperation with other experts. 

Much of this new work is occupied in explaining the relations 
between international and constitutional law and between the rival 
theories of two schools of philosophers which differ on the primacy to 
be attributed to one or the other as to which it occurs to the reviewer 
that concrete instances are more important than theories. Our author 
regards public law, which includes these two branches tinier alia, as a 
unity and their study as one to be pursued on historic lines, and thus 
is led to consider the penetration of modern constitutional law by 
international elements or rather as the democratisation of international 
life through the application of democratic principles already developed 
internally. 

Following the historic method, many important modern changes 
are explained. He begins this part by instancing those States whose 
constitutions were imposed by exotic influence, especially those of the 
post-War States, and he then discusses international law in relation 
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to changes in political régime; then the Covenant of the League and 
constitutional law, where many interesting problems arise, including 
those which affect mandated territories. In passing, he notes the 
adoption by the new Constitution of Spain of the obligations under- 
taken by her as Member of the League. The next two chapters deal 
with the making and validity of treaties, the gradual but general 
transfer of the treaty-making power to democratic hands, beginning 
with (in Europe) the Belgian Constitution of 1831, and the effect of 
treaties as part of internal law, where again the Constitution of the 
United States of America first led the way. 

The “‘ Rights of Man ” form the subject of another chapter, which 
assembles much useful information in a small space, the protection of 
minorities and of foreigners being subheads. The constitutional 
renunciation of war introduces the Brazilian Constitution and the new 
Spanish Constitution, which incorporates the words of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact, and this leads to the consideration of the implementing 
of the Pact by internal penal legislation, as is being attempted by 
Poland, Roumania and Brazil, which would punish propaganda in 
favour of a war of aggression. The proposed introduction of the 
provision of reciprocity would appear a very disputable suggestion, 
calculated to destroy the moral ground on which the main proposition 
is based. WynpuaM A. BEWEs. 


8. FontEs Juris GENTIUM: A DIGEST OF THE DIPLOMATIC CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF THE EUROPEAN STATES FROM 1856 To 1871. 
Edited by Viktor Bruns. Series B, Part 1, fasc. 2, pp. 433-980. 
Part 2, fasc. I, pp. I-400. 1933. (Berlin: Heymanns. Cr. 8vo. 
Rm. 36; Rm. 25.) 

Part I, fasc. 1 of Series B was reviewed in the May 1933 number of 
International Affairs, and dealt with the Foundations of International 
Law and its General Principles and Subjects, Nationality, Territory 
with their subordinate branches, including, ¢.g., the Right of Protection, 
International Waterways, Condominium and Neutralised Territories 
and Waters. 

Part 1, fasc. 2 joins on with the Jurisdiction of States and ends 
with the Foundations of International Law and the Responsibility of 
States : but these major heads and others equally wide are mentioned 
only to show the extent to which the series reaches. Thus the treat- 
ment of Aliens forms a subhead on the first mentioned, and Minorities 
has a division to itself. 

Part 2, in a separate volume, leaves the consideration of States as 
subjects of International Law and enters upon what may be called 
their objective relations, beginning with the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes and ending with Neutrality, and embracing 
Measures of Reprisal, that half-way house to war in the case of the 
greater Powers, and to submissive peace in the case of the smaller. 
The bulk of the book deals with the laws of war. Needless to say that 
the standard of the earlier volume is maintained. For students who 
know something about their subject this publication is indispensable. 

WynpbuaM A. BEWES. 


g*. REFORMVORSCHLAGE ZUM SEEKRIEGSRECHT. By P. A. Martini. 
(Vélkerrechisfragen, Heft 39.) 1933. (Berlin: Diimmler. 8vo. 
32 pp. Rm. 2.25.) 


Proposals for a simplified prize law, based on the enemy character of 
the ship, the character of the cargo not being taken into consideration. 
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10*, TREATY-MAKING PROCEDURE: A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
METHODS OBTAINING IN DIFFERENT STATES. Edited by Ralph 
Arnold. Introductory Note by Dr. Arnold D. McNair. 1933. 
(Oxford University Press. 8vo. vii-+ 69 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


Tuls interesting monograph, issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, contains an accurate exposition of 
the methods obtaining in forty-nine of the world’s States for the 
negotiation and ratification of treaties. Dr. McNair supplies a valuable 
introductory note on the constitutional limitations upon the treaty- 
making power in the various countries in so far as they affect the 
creation of international obligations and the municipal requirements 
for their application and enforcement. The information collected in 
this work clearly shows that the fundamental provisions governing the 
ratification of a treaty differ in the various countries. Although 
instances of a repudiation by a State of a treaty are, happily, very few, 
circumstances may occur in which a country may find itself bound to 
a treaty to which the other contracting party is not by reason of the 
limitations contained in its cinatiteninicad | charter. It follows that the 
restrictions imposed by the constitutional laws of each State are matters 
of concern to all the other States who may have occasion to contract 
with it, and the memoranda contained in this monograph are bound 
to prove extremely useful in supplying the required information. 

C. J. CoLoMBos. 


11. IN DEFENCE OF THE SENATE. A study in treaty-making. By 
Royden J. Dangerfield. 1933. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 8vo. xvii + 365 pp. $4.00.) 


THE present work gives a systematic analysis of the part played by 
the United States Senate in the ratification of treaties and, generally, 
in its control of American foreign relations. Owing to the independent 
position which the President of the United States, on the one hand, 
and the Senate, on the other hand, enjoy under the American Constitu- 
tion and the two-thirds majority required for the ratification of inter- 
national treaties by the Senate, the question of their adoption has led 
in the past to violent disputes between these two branches of the 
American Government. There is perhaps no single diplomatic docu- 
ment which better illustrates the power exercised by the Senate than 
the letter written by Secretary Hughes to President Harding advising 
him beforehand of the “‘ uselessness of submitting to the Senate for 
ratification’ the Optional Clause in the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Moreover, the experience of the Hay 
and the Taft-Knox treaties proves how effectively the Senate can 
impede the forward movement displayed by the Executive towards the 
arbitration of international disputes. That the Senate has been able 
to defeat and obstruct treaties for reasons which were not always 
compatible with the real interests of the country is due to the fact that 
its action has been influenced at times by “ personal animosities, by 
peculiar factional groupings, by the pressure brought upon Senators 
by nationality groups of foreign-born Americans and, lastly, by the 
stage setting preceding the submission of the treaty to the Senate.” 
The fight waged over the Treaty of Versailles affords a splendid illustra- 
tion of the arguments advanced by the author. 

The book gives us a complete record of the action of the American 
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Senate during its 140 years’ contribution towards treaty-making. It 
ends with a candid admission that with the modern tendency towards 
multilateral conventions and the practice followed by the Senate of 
fundamentally amending these conventions, it is imperative that 
something should be done to reform the Senate if the United States is 
to participate in the codification of the laws governing international 
society. C. J. CoLomBos. 


12*, DOKUMENTE ZUR WELTPOLITIK DER NACHKRIEGSZEIT. By O. 
Hoetzsch and W. Bertram. 1933. (Leipzig: Teubner.) 
Heft 2. Abriistung und Sicherheit. (vii + 142 pp. Rm. 2.80.) 
Heft 6. Der europaische Osten. (vii +. 135 pp. Rm. 2.80.) 
Heft 7. Sudosteuropa und Naher Orient. (iii + 203 pp. 
Rm. 4.00.) 

Or these three pamphlets, part of a series of Dokumente zur Welt- 
politik der Nachkriegszeit edited by Dr. Otto Hoetzsch, the first two 
contain the text (in German) of the principal international treaties and 
agreements since 1919 relating to the areas which they cover; the third 
contains agreements and other important documents on disarmament 
and security from 191g to July 1932. These collections are in every 
way admirably compiled, but contain nothing which will be new to 
the student. They are intended to be of practical use to students, 
politicians and others for purposes of easy reference. J. i: 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


13. HUMAN ASPECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION ON CHILDREN. 
By James M. Williams. 1933. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. London: H. Milford. 8vo. xvi + 235 

$2.50, 12s. 6d.) 

14. UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE CHILD. Being the Report of an Inquiry 
conducted by the Save the Children Fund into the effects of 
unemployment on the children of the unemployed and on 
unemployed young workers in Great Britain. 1933. (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 132 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Dr. WittiAms’s book makes painful reading. He has collected 
from various welfare and relief agencies true stories of the families 
of unemployed workers in the United States which are harrowing in 
their cumulative effect. He is concerned mainly with the moral 
deterioration of the family dependent on relief given in many cases, 
in spite of concentrated effort by important social agencies, on a system 
which recalls in many respects the bad days of the unreformed English 
Poor Law. The tradition of the prosperous past, when there was work 
somewhere for the alert, enterprising person, dies hard in America, 
and there still remains, apparently, some moral stigma attached to the 
fact of unemployment. The wife will not always believe that the 
husband really cannot get work, and the father distrusts the word of 
the son in some cases. Want makes life more difficult in the home, 
with the result that there is an increase in mental instability. Most 
distressing of all is the description of thousands of boys (the number is 
put in one estimate at 200,000) wandering homeless from one place to 
another hitch-hiking or freight-jumping. Both methods of travel are 
dangerous enough; in 1931 over 800 “ transients ” were killed on the 
highways of California. Some railroads put on empty cars to lessen 
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casualties from riding between and under the cars. In most towns 
they must not stay more than twenty-four hours in search of work. 
This is one aspect alone of the unemployment problem. It is a sensa- 
tional one. The misery caused by the daily decline from a reasonable 
standard of living to existence in the slums is less spectacular but 
greater in the mass. In the Detroit district alone in a period of sixty 
days 50,000 small house-owners had to give up “ all equity in their 
property and to see the loss of their entire savings, because they could 
not earn the money either to meet the payments on their mortgages or 
to defray their taxes.” 

Much hope still seems to be placed on the strengthening and im- 
provement of public and private relief, and on the provision of public 
works. It is true that the problem of insurance, in a country where 
the unemployed are reckoned at over eleven million, is impracticable 
at the moment. Insurance schemes can hardly be initiated in the 
depths of a depression. But it is remarkable that, in a book of these 
dimensions, the subject should be dismissed (p. 226) in a few lines. 


The little book issued by the Save the Children Fund is based on a 
questionnaire sent to public and official agencies concerned with the 
education and health of children in Great Britain, and in the main reflects 
conditions as they were in 1931. Since that date there have been 
“economies ” which may have had undesirable reactions. But the 
report seems to show that in 1931, where there was a decline in the 
nutrition and health of school children, it was attributable to inadequate 
provision of school meals. Sir G. Newman showed in his 1931 Report 
that the incidence of malnutrition among school children was greater 
than in 1925, but was able to say that there was no evidence “ as yet ”’ 
that the health of the children had suffered. The Committee urge 
more frequent medical inspection with a view to determining the state 
of nutrition and the placing on the meals list of underfed children, the 
provision of meals centres at juvenile training centres, some system of 
maintenance grants for young people attending those centres, and 
legislative provision for further rent differentiation. 

MARGARET BRYANT. 


15*. WHAT EvERYBoDY WANTS TO KNow ABouT Money. Planned 
and Edited by G. D. H. Cole. 1933. (London: Gollancz. 


8vo. 544 pp. 55.) 

Tue collective activity of Messrs. Cole, Gollancz and the “ Nine 
Economists from Oxford,” who between them have succeeded in pro- 
ducing and putting on the market this amazing volume at an astonish- 
ingly low price, will, one can only hope, meet its due reward in this 
world as well as the next ; for five shillings you can get the equivalent 
of three full-length serious books of the sort that are published else- 
where at half-a-guinea apiece. 

The theme is “‘ Money.” G. D. H. Cole leads off with two intro- 
ductory chapters, one introducing elementary monetary theory, the 
other connecting it up with the Crisis. R. F. Harred follows him with 
an account of how Central Banks work, and in turn is followed by 
E. A. Radice, who writes on ‘“‘ Commercial Banks and Credit ”’ (an 
excellent piece of analysis and description, which not only deals with 
the important generalities, but goes as far afield as to discuss commercial 
banking in the United States, Germany and France). Next comes an 
account of Foreign Trade and the Exchanges by Aylmer Vallance, 
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and a very readable account and criticism of the process by which 
capital gets invested here and abroad, by G. R. Mitchison. E. F. M. 
Durbin discusses “‘ Money and Prices” from the standpoint he has 
already made familiar to economists in the second part of his Purchasing 
Power and Trade Depression. H. T. N. Gaitskell disposes very 
thoroughly of “four heretics,” Major Douglas, Professor Soddy, 
Silvio Gesell and Dr. Eisler. Colin Clark writes on ‘‘ Investment, 
Savings and Public Finance,” and E. L. Hargreaves on “ Debt.” 
G. D. H. Cole ends the book by writing on “ The Socialisation of Bank- 
ing ” and by discussing conclusions. The whole is admirably planned 
and admirably executed, and it would be invidious to single out 
individual writers. 

Inevitably certain comments suggest themselves. The book is so 
full of matter that an early chapter surveying the whole field and 
providing an approach would have helped the general reader to dis- 
tinguish essentials from incidentals. The division of labour between 
the monetary theorist (Mr. Durbin) and the statistician (Mr. Clark) is 
not entirely a happy one, for the former interprets his field very 
narrowly and argues closely over difficult ground, while the latter 
covers a wide field and has to provide his own theoretical background. 
There is no satisfactory account of the American crash in the book. 
To argue—as in the second chapter—that it was due to an attempt to 
keep the price level stable is so inadequate as to be misleading. Price 
stability was largely an incidental effect. Before Governor. Strong’s 
illness he was concerned as much with preventing gold flowing into the 
United States as with prices ; after his illness—and on his sick-bed he 
is said to have objected strongly to the policy followed—his successors 
seemed determined to prevent at all costs any sort of slowing down of 
activity on account of an impending election. Any balanced estimate 
must take these factors into account, and Strong’s own recorded views. 

But these incidental observations are a testimony to the high 
standard which the book sets up, rather than a criticism. Especially 
important is the conclusion which emphasises 
“the danger of attempting to control the purely monetary factors in the 
situation in isolation from the rest. If once a departure is made from the 
classical method of letting all the factors alone—and we have seen enough of 
the working of that method to be thoroughly dissatisfied with it—it becomes 
necessary to control all the factors, or at least all the really important factors; 
for interference with one, while the others are left unregulated, is certain to 
result in a fatal lack of balance in the working of the economic system. 
This is the final answer to all those writers who believe that their own infallible 
schemes of monetary manipulation will avail to cure the world’s troubles with- 
out any interference with the working of the rest of the system of uncontrolled 
private enterprise.” 

Patent remedies—and unenlightened self-interest—are not enough. 

A. T. K. Grant. 


16. INFLATION? By Irving Fisher. 1933. (London: George Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 104 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
17. EssAl SUR LE GOLD-EXCHANGE STANDARD. By Jean-Yves Le 
Branchu. 1933. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 8vo. ii + 270 pp. 
35 fxs.) 
INFLATION ?, a vigorous hundred-page pamphlet, sets out to make a 
case; it is a brief, and not a summing-up or an analysis. Professor 
Fisher agrees that “‘ two necessities now call for action : 


The first is IMMEDIATE REFLATION ; 
The second, PERMANENT STABILISATION.” 
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He then goes on to suggest that, as far as prices are concerned, “‘ the 
ideal level is probably that of 1926.” And this—while no doubt 
interesting to those who find generalities easier to digest than techni- 
calities—does not get us very far. The question with which any 
intelligent person is concerning himself is not ‘‘ How far is inflation a 
‘good thing’? ” (questions are not as simple as that), but ‘‘ How far 
can the use of inflationary methods help to encourage and bring into 
being a balanced increase of productive activity similar in character 
to that which could be associated with a more normal revival?’ This 
is much more difficult, and, even if it be admitted that inflationary 
methods can prove useful, the way in which they can be used involves a 
very elaborate discussion of technical problems—and here Professor 
Fisher does not help us, for he writes, not as a monetary technician, 
but as a partisan. 


Equally dogmatic in his conclusions is Dr. Le Branchu. The 
credo is exactly the opposite, but the ability to brush aside difficulties 
isthesame. Let us get back to the Golden Age in the past ; away with 
experiment. (Heaven knows, Governments are sticky creatures; nor 
can one suppose that any Government ever did experiment, especially 
with things monetary, from choice, and not from dire necessity.) So, 
in the last pages, argument drifts into peroration— 

“On a voulu faire table rase des données anciennes et créer, de toutes piéces, 
des systémes nouveaux: multiplication du crédit, Gold Exchange Standard, 
monnaie dirigée. L’expérience de ces derniéres années nous parait avoir été 
concluante et avoir montré qu’une lente évolution était nécessaire et qu’il ne 
fallait pas forcer cette évolution. Une régle qui paraissait 4 beaucoup désuéte, le 
régime de 1’étalon-or, est encore, de l’avis de juges sérieux, ‘la seule garantie 
efficace de la sécurité des contrats et de la moralité internationale.’ Ce n’est 
que par un retour a ces régles traditionnelles de raison, de mesure et de sagesse 
que nous retrouverons des conditions économiques plus normales.”’ 

So you can pay your money, and take your choice of evangelists. 
Either of them, you can at least be. certain, is so much simpler, so 
much easier to understand, than is Truth. A. T. K. Grant. 


18. DIE ZUKUNFT DES SILBERS. By Richard Kerschagl. 1933. 
(Berlin : Carl Heymanns Verlag. 8vo. 103 pp. Rm. 4.80.) 


Tuis is a most notable contribution to a problem which is apt to 
make its reappearance in times of economic depression when monetary 
reform plans thrive and find an only too willing ear among the uncritical 
public. After a short historical sketch the author offers a very lucid 
critical survey of the various recent proposals and attitudes towards 
the problem of the remonetisation of silver. At the same time he 
gives the chief statistics which enable the reader to form a judgment 
on the quantitative side of the problem. His conclusion that a return 
to silver as legal tender, either on the basis of bimetallism or in the 
form of a silver standard, would be altogether undesirable and futile 
as a means of regaining international economic prosperity is well founded 
and convincing. C. LEUBUSCHER. 


19. IvAR KREUGER UND SEINE ZEIT—DIE WELT-ZUNDHOLz- 
InpusTRIE. By Adolph Nau. 1933. (Berlin: Neue Verlags- 
gesellschaft. 8vo. 255 pp.) 

HERR Nau was a personal friend and collaborator of Herr Kreuger, 
and it has been his object to write an account of him and of his con- 
nection with the match industry which justifies the claim of its publishers 
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that it is free from “sensation-mongering’’; it hardly, however, 
justifies the further claim that it is in itself a “‘ sensation.” It contains 
much that is interesting on the structure and problems of the industry 
which owed much to Kreuger’s energy and ability—an ability which 
must have been in some degree constructive. It does little or nothing, 
however, to explain how or why Kreuger became the world’s record 
swindler. It is freely admitted that Kreuger was an “ optimist ” in 
the worst sense of the word, and that the structure of his network of 
interests was such that a serious fall in security values was bound to 
produce a critical situation ; it is suggested that much is explained by a 
pardonable desire to evade crushing taxation, and that what defeated 
him in the end was the nationalistic folly of the world. There is an 
uncertain measure of truth in this latter suggestion, which seemed at 
the moment of his death its only explanation; but when once closer 
examination of the accounts showed that fraudulent practices could 
be traced many years back, the financial and the psychological mystery 
deepened. In time, when the expert accountants have concluded their 
investigations, the financial mystery may be unravelled; the psycho- 
logical aspects, which include the question how Kreuger managed to 
inspire such boundless confidence, not only or so much among ignorant 
investors as in the circles of high finance, are quite likely to remain 
obscure. Perhaps the most important lesson to be drawn from the 
whole affair is that if international investment is ever again going to 
play a part it will be imperative to secure that the accounts of companies 
appealing for international savings shall be adequately audited. 
ANDREW MCFAaDYEAN. 


20. MODERN MECHANISATION AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE STRUCTURE OF 
Society. By Sir Arthur Salter. 1933. (Oxford University 
Press. Sm. 8vo. 42 pp. Is.) 

This is the Second Massey Lecture, delivered at McGill University by 
Sir Arthur Salter last April. Its theme is that progress depends on our 
ability to ‘‘ control and direct by regulative wisdom our own specialised 
activities’ in such a way as to enable the individual and society to “‘ be 
free to develop the utmost potentialities of the brain, mind and character, 
unrestricted by material limitations.” Gy, 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


21*, Memoirs OF A DipLoMaAt. By Constantine Dumba. Tr.1I.F.D. 
Morrow. 1933. (London: Allen and Unwin. 347 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Dr. DumBa’s career in the Diplomatic Service of the Dual Monarchy 
comprised minor posts in London, St. Petersburg, Rome, Bucharest 
and Paris, and the more important posts of Minister in Belgrade and 
Stockholm, and Ambassador in Washington. He thus had a varied 
experience of Europe, and is able to make an individual contribution 
to its diplomatic history. 

The entertainment, as a matter of fact, is rather greater than the 
importance. Dr. Dumba records with great candour several indis- 
cretions perpetrated by himself, and clearly enjoyed among his col- 
leagues a reputation for open-heartedness to which one may perhaps 
attribute the fact that he has now few secrets to reveal after the event. 
He writes, however, in an extremely light, agreeable and readable 
style, well conveyed by the translator (only the English for the third 
season of the year is not “fall” but “autumn ’’), and has pleasant 
enough things to say about most of the capitals in which he resided, 
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except, indeed, Stockholm and Bucharest, which he passes over alto- 
gether. He does not, however, reveal anything very startling about 
them. The most interesting among his early pages are those which 
treat of the danger of war between Russia and Austria in 1886-7 and 
the reasons for its disappearance. His account of his years in Belgrade 
is, on the other hand, of the first interest, for it was during this period 
that the unfortunate Alexander and Draga Obrenovié were murdered. 
Dr. Dumba has much to say on the character and policy of the murdered 
King and Queen, on the conspiracy itself, and on the subsequent 
relations between the conspirators and King Peter. Incidentally he 
refutes absolutely the often-told story that the Russian Minister in 
Belgrade had been privy to the plot. Not unimportant is the illumin- 
ating incident told here of how four Austro-Hungarian Ministers to 
Belgrade met and exchanged experiences, and discovered that not one 
of them had ever received instructions as to the aims of Austria’s 
Balkan policy. The only definite statement of policy which Dr. Dumba 
himself ever extracted from his chief was an announcement that Austria 
would never permit a union between Serbia and Montenegro. 
Although nearly half the book is devoted to its author’s period of 
service in Washington, which ended so abruptly in October 1915, the 
incidents related here are not very important. Dr. Dumba’s personal 
indiscretion received sufficient publicity at the time, and his own 
version of the events does not differ very greatly from what was then 
heard. His opinions of President Wilson are, however, worth reading. 
C. A. MACARTNEY, 


22*. His EXCELLENCY THE SPECTRE. By Joachim von Kurenberg. 
Tr. E.O. Lorimer. 1933. (London: Constable. 8vo. 264 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 

The German edition of this book was reviewed in the Journal for 
September 1932. Mr. Lorimer’s translation is competent, and Mr. Wick- 
ham Steed provides an introduction in which he summarises the story of 
Holstein’s career and says that his own researches incline him ‘“ to look 
upon von Kurenburg’s ‘ pictures’ as truer to life than I expected to find 
them, and even to give him credit for truthfulness where proof or corrobora- 
tion is lacking.” C. A. M. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


23*. THE LEAGUE ON TrIAL. By Max Beer. Translated by W. H. 
Johnston. 1933. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 415 pp. 
15S.) 

Mr. BEER, a prominent German journalist who for some years 
was a member of the Information Section of the Secretariat in Geneva, 
has given vent to his feelings of dissatisfaction with the League of 
Nations in a vehement and bitter diatribe. He seeks to portray in 
a series of vignettes the origins and performance of the League in 
different branches of activity. He often succeeds to a remarkable 
degree in conveying a living picture of the machinery in action, par- 
ticularly of the clash of rival theses and personalities. Moreover, 
his description of the first Secretary-General at work undoubtedly 
represents imaginative journalism of a high order. But as a serious 
contribution to the study of post-War international cooperation, the 
book suffers more than most of its kind from the defects of its author’s 
qualities. The style in which it is written seems to have precluded 
dispassionate judgment and to have required a ruthless cutting of 
available data in the effort to build up a dramatic unity which is more 
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appropriate to the cinema than to scientific study. Moreover, Mr. 
Beer in criticising compromise or inaction at Geneva makes no serious 
attempt at constructive proposals for removing some of the defects 
he often justly condemns. These faults run through the whole book. 
They are peculiarly noticeable in the section on the background of 
the Wilsonian policy and of the Armistice, and in the appraisal of the 
Mandates System, which is described as ‘“‘ the hideous memorial to 
the ugly hypocrisy of which all concerned, including the great President, 
were guilty in their dealings with the fundamental law of the nations.” 
In the former, Mr. Beer seems to have been content with the repro- 
duction for the most part of familiar propagandist clichés, while in 
the latter he suppresses any description of the impact of the inter- 
national supervision of the mandatory administrations through the 
Permanent Mandates Commission. Yet it is to be doubted whether 
Mr. Beer, if he had been called upon to occupy the position of M. de Caix 
at the Rome session of the Commission in 1926, would have had quite so 
contemptuous an opinion of the significance of the Mandates System. 
It is most unfortunate that not a few international journalists 
and publicists tend to overlook their responsibility in criticism to 
exercise judgment and restraint. Few greater services can be rendered 
to a national or the international community than the denunciation 
of shams. But no one who impartially examines the work of the 
League during the last twelve years can dispassionately condemn the 
whole or even the greater part of its organisation and activity on this 
ground. Nevertheless, for those who already have a knowledge of 
the development of international organisation and of the League, 
the book may serve a useful purpose in drawing attention to a type 
of criticism which is widespread in Germany and in Italy, in forcing 
a further re-examination of much that is taken for granted and, finally, 
in emphasising the importance of the personal factor in contemporary 
international cooperation. S. H. BaILey. 


24. PaEsI SoTTO MANDATO: CONDIZIONE GIURIDICA DEGLI ABITANTI. 
By Prof. G. Ambrosini. 1932. (Milan: Treves. 8vo. 174 pp.) 


Tuts learned treatise provides a good commentary of Article 22 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, with special reference to 
the rights of the mandated people as regards their diplomatic pro- 
tection, military service, nationality and liberty of creed and associa- 
tion. The author, however, is not always in agreement with the action 
taken by the Mandatory Powers in fulfilment of their mandate. In 
his view, many of their measures are primarily intended to establish 
their own authority in the mandated territories and obtain such 
privileges and control therein as would transform the mandate régime 
into a new form of protection or submission. This, he argues, is 
particularly the case with ‘Iraq, which, under the Treaty of June 
30th, 1930, has “‘ definitely and irrevocably been subjected to the 
exclusive sphere of British influence, becoming, in fact, almost a 
member of the British Commonwealth.” To an impartial reader, 
the grounds for this conclusion do not appear clear. The true facts 
are that the 1930 Treaty has ensured to ‘Iraq complete independence 
subject only to the necessary protection of communications which are 
essentially a matter of common interest to the Empire and to the 
new State itself. It is sufficient to state that the stewardship of the 
‘Iraqian mandate by Great Britain has elicited the full approval of the 
League of Nations and of the people themselves. (C. J. COLOMBOs. 
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25. THE EvoLuTION OF WorLD-PEAcE. Edited by F. S. Marvin. 
1933. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 209 pp. 6s.) 
Readers of Mr. Marvin’s Unity Series will recollect his fourth volume, 
ublished in 1921, and devoted mainly to elation over the birth of the 
gue of Nations. It was a collection of admirable essays, which are 
well worth re-publishing; and its story is brought up to date by an Epi- 
logue from the pen of Professor Gilbert Murray. He sketches what the 
League has accomplished in these twelve years, and where it has failed. 
Of its inherent weaknesses he makes no concealment; but he believes that 
our social order will survive its present distresses, and that the League, 
“‘ which is its pillar and symbol,”’ will also weather the storm. M. 


WAR AND DISARMAMENT 


26*. Cry Havoc! By Beverley Nichols. 1933. (London: Jonathan 
Cape. Large crown 8vo. 254 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

27*. THE Bioopy Trarric. By A. Fenner Brockway. 1933. (Lon- 
don: Gollancz. Crown 8vo. 288 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


It is a strange motley vehicle that Mr. Nichols has chosen to carry 
his message. The plunging of the horses, the grinding of the axles, 
the cracking of the whip, the falling of the harness to pieces—all this 
was hardly necessary to remind some of us at least that there has 
been a war, and that another and an infinitely worse catastrophe is 
well within the bounds of chance. There are others, however, and 
presumably a considerable section of the world’s population, who 
need to be shouted into an appreciation of these simple truths. Sooner 
or later, we may hope, they will get within earshot of Cry Havoc: for 
its warning has power and challenge and desperate earnestness. Mr. 
Nichols wants to re-name war (“the mass murder of civilians’’), 
re-write history (give Wellington a footnote and Newton a page), 
teach boys about architecture instead of artillery, and so on; if only 
he can eradicate the “ microbes of Mars ” and turn men’s minds away 
from mutual massacre. 

He is no undiscriminating zealot, however; he admits the value 
of the British navy, and he writes with generous understanding of 
the League of Nations. But he shows us the armament factories of 
the world pouring out more and ever more deadly agents of destruc- 
tion, while the machinery of defence, at least in England, is all but 
negligible. How is this to be stopped? Only by a revolution, he 
feels, a revolution of men’s minds which will convince them that their 
neighbours are not their enemies, and that mankind’s duty is to com- 
bine against the “common enemy whose arms are steel and whose 
breath is a sickly, yellow death.” This revolution, he believes, is 
already at work, and certainly his little book will do yeoman’s service 
in its cause, even if we cannot subscribe to everything it tells us. It 
is difficult, for example, to credit that ‘‘ there are many thousands 
of young men in this country who... feel that life is not worth 
living under this shadow of war’’; and it is not our experience that 
a “sense of utter futility and rottenness broods over all our younger 
generation.” The bitterness is over-stated, but the spirit is sincere. 


That remarkable sixpenny pamphlet The Secret International is 
the quarry into which both our authors have dug for their facts about 
armaments and the powerful interests involved in multiplying them. 
Mr. Brockway has all the fervour of Mr. Nichols without his artistry : 
but his tale cannot too often be retold. It urges once again what 
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can no longer be resisted unless all our talk about a new world is to 
be an admitted mockery—the effective control by a world organization 
of the traffic in arms. MESTON. 


28. WorLD DISARMAMENT. ITs PROBLEMS AND Prospects. By 
Denys P. Myers. 1932. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. 


8vo. 370 pp. $1.) 

TuIs volume contains material of great use to those who are follow- 
ing the Disarmament Conference, particularly in the first chapters 
on “International Politics,” “ Military and National Factors,” 
“Present Armament Controls”? and “ Arbitrations and National 
Safety.” The chapters on the Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
give the most important discussions and will be welcomed by those 
whe want to refresh their memory of the background of present con- 
troversial issues. A small part only is now out of date, and this also 
may be useful for reference. 

The appendices contain the Draft Convention drawn up by the 
Preparatory Commission, the General Aci. for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes, the Conventions on Financial Assistance 
and to improve the means of preventing war, and some useful statistics. 

HILDA CLARK. 


29*. Woy War? By Albert Einstein and Sigmund Freud. No. 2 of 
“ An International Series of Open Letters.”” Published by the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 1933. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 57 pp. 6s.) 


PROFESSOR EINSTEIN puts the question to the Psychologist :—“‘ Is 
there any way of delivering mankind from the menace of war?” He 
te the case briefly but clearly—that in theory disputes can be settled 

y an international body but in practice it has not been found possible 
to support the decisions of such a body by force. Without this power, 
a minority will continue to play on the passions of hate and destruc- 
tion latent in the great majority who normally desire peace. How 
can this be met? Professor Freud in reply also considers that law 
must be upheld by force, since the world is not yet ready to replace 
force by “ the might of an ideal,” though he indicates that this is the 
natural course of evolution. Meanwhile he urges, as those familiar 
with his psychological theories would expect, that instead of the 
hopeless task of direct repression of hate and destruction, the con- 
structive forces of love must be evoked to lead away from war-fever, 
calling into play the “ feeling of community, identification, whereon 
is founded, in large measure, the whole edifice of human society.” 

HILDA CLARK. 


30*. DER HERRIOT-PLAN ZUR ABRUSTUNGSFRAGE: was Frankreich 
mit ihm bezweckt und was er bedeutet. By Major Hans Rohde. 
1933. (Berlin: Berliner Bérsenzeitung. 8vo. 62pp. Rm. 1.90.) 

A critical analysis of the French disarmament proposals. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
31*. FEDERATIONS. A Stupy IN CoMPARATIVE Poritics. By D. G. 
Karve. 1933. (London: Milford. 8vo. xv 318pp. 4s. 6d.) 


THE decision of the British Government to confer a federal con- 
stitution on India has induced Mr. D. G. Karve, Professor of History 
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and Economics at Fergusson College, Poona, to sketch the history 
of federalism and to describe succinctly the federal constitutions at 
present existing within and without the Empire. The author shares 
the view of Sir John Marriott that in the sphere of government the 
future belongs to federation, and, while he frankly confesses lack of 
first-hand experience of the working of federal institutions, he shows 
that he has carefully and intelligently studied the English literature 
on the topics with which he deals. The work will doubtless serve as 
a useful introduction to the study of federalism, for the statements 
made are generally accurate and the drawing of hasty conclusions 
has been avoided. It should, however, be noted that the Statute of 
Westminster, 1931, has not extended (p. 246) the power of the Com- 
monwealth Parliament to abolish the right of appeal to the Privy 
Council, and that the power of the Dominion Government in Canada 
to veto provincial Acts (p. 244) is no longer in practice used as a means 
of preventing the emergence of constitutional disputes, the Courts 
being left to decide all issues of this kind. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


32*. L’ILE ET L’EuroPe: LA POLITIQUE ANGLAISE (1930-1932). By 
Jacques Bardoux. 1933. (Paris: Librairie Delagrave. 8vo. 


xxv + 494 pp. 20 /7s.) 

THIS book is a review of political events and currents in Europe 
and of relations between our continent and the United States. It 
is written by one who has an exhaustive knowledge of the facts and an 
obviously affectionate, if sometimes exasperated, understanding of 
the British people. Both French and British readers may well be 
depressed by it; the search for a common policy directed towards 
our common end—the pacification of, and establishment of security 
in, Europe and the world—seems almost desperate, given the deep 
differences of outlook and temperament between the two nations. 
M. Bardoux brings out very clearly the main differences—on the one 
side logical precision, the clothing of policies in juridical formule, 
the long view in politics and particularly in international politics, 
a natural concentration, despite large colonial possessions, on the 
problems of Europe; and on the other a distrust of rigidity, Prag- 
matism, an unwillingness to tie the hands for far ahead, a mind divided 
by the claims of Europe, the League of Nations, and of Empire, in 
general a belief in “‘ solvitur ambulando ”’ as a political specific. It 
may perhaps be suggested that the fundamental antithesis is between 
the conception of the world as relatively static and the conception 
of it as essentially dynamic. 

Just how profound are the divergences of outlook can best be 
seen in M. Bardoux’s studies of the Reparation and Disarmament 
problems. His résumé of the history of Reparation is little more than 
a repetition of the familiar thesis that Germany has been continuously 
“let off” and that France alone has borne the sacrifices thus involved. 
As to disarmament one quotation will suffice: the ranks of the Labour 


Party 
“have stigmatised the harshnesses of Versailles as a violation of the new dispensa- 
tion, whereas Europe has to thank the disarmament of Germany and the 
demilitarisation of the Rhine for thirteen years of peace and an embryo of 
security.” 
What a peace and what a security ! , 

M. Bardoux is in general so accurate and well-informed about 
English people and affairs that one wonders how he comes to make 
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the curious mistake of describing Lord Rothermere as “ formed by 
the Civil Service.” Again, it is incorrect to state that the Permanent 
Under-Secretaries are “recruited and controlled by the Treasury ” ; 
nor is it true, unless there have been some surprising innovations in 
constitutional practice which have escaped the outsider, to say that 
“conflicts between the Minister who comes and goes and the Minister 
who stays are referred to the Prime Minister, as head of the Treasury, 
and if need be settled by the arbitration of the Cabinet.” 
ANDREW McFApYEAN. 


33*. ENGLAND: VERFALL ODER AursTIEG? By A. Halfeld. 1933. 
(Jena: Diederichs. 8vo. 232 pp. Rm. 3.80.) 


Impressions of a German newspaper correspondent gained during the 
last three years. He writes from a Nationalist point of view for German 
readers, and tends to praise in English life and customs what is most 
opposed in its conservatism and Bodenstdndigkeit to the experimental 
period in Germany under the Weimar régime. 


34*. Tne AIR ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1933-34. Edited by 
Squadron-Leader C. G. Burge. Vol. V. 1933. (London: 
Pitman. 4to. li+ 718 pp., illus. 21s.) 

This volume contains, as usual, a wealth of information on the progress 
made throughout the year in civil and service aviation in the various 
countries of the British Empire, together with a comprehensive record of 
the activities of the British aircraft industry in the same period. A 
section is devoted to the organisation and equipment of airports and air- 
ways, and for convenience of reference details have been included of the 
agreement respecting subsidised Empire civil air transport, the Inter- 
national Carriage by Air Act, and the recommendations of the Ziirich 
meeting of the International Commission on Illumination. A useful 
addition to the volume is a complete index covering Volumes I to V. 


35. JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF CLERKS-AT-THE-TABLE IN EMPIRE 
PARLIAMENTS. 1932. Edited by Owen Clough. Vol.I. (Guild- 
ford and Esher: Billing & Sons, Ltd. 8vo. iv+ 136 pp. To 
non-members : 20s.) 


This is the first number of a Journal published for the use of the 
members of the Society of Clerks-at-the-Table in Empire Parliaments and 
for others who take a special interest in Parliamentary practice and con- 
stitutional law in its relation to Parliament, as well as in all that pertains 
to the internal administration of a legislative building. The present 
number contains articles dealing with the history of the office of Clerk of 
the Parliaments at Westminster; the Methods of Closure in the House of 
Commons; the working of the Joint Sitting system for dealing with dead- 
locks, as well as with legislation upon constitutionally entrenched subjects 
in South Africa; the ‘‘ Process of Suggestion ” in Australia, which deals 
with the treatment of Money Bills by both Houses. In a series of ten 
articles, comparison is made between the practices of the various Parlia- 
ments of the Empire in regard to “‘ Time Limit of Speeches,” the ‘‘ Right of 
Ministers to sit and speak in both Houses,”’ the ‘‘ Remuneration and Free 
Facilities granted M.P.’s,” etc. A list of books is given suggesting the 
nucleus of a ‘‘ Statesmen’s Reference Library,’’ as well as a collection of 
works suitable for those making a study of Parliamentary Procedure. 


EUROPE 


36*. THE INTELLIGENT Man’s REviIEW OF EurROPE To-pAy. By 
G. D. H. and M. I. Cole. 1933. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 
864 pp. 6s.) 

TuIs is an astonishing book. In some 800 pages Mr. and Mrs. 

Cole have given us an historical outline of Europe from Charlemagne 

to Versailles, a detailed review, geographical, political and economic, 
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of each European country in turn, studies of the present economic 
and political situation in Europe generally, and finally a chapter on 
Disarmament, the League of Nations, and the International Labour 
Office. The book has evidently been written at breakneck speed; 
the writing is here and there slipshod or superficial, and there are a 
few minor inaccuracies. But considering the enormous field covered, 
the authors may congratulate themselves on the high standard main- 
tained both in form and in substance. For the multitude of those 
who want to know something about everything and to get to know 
that something without too much trouble (and these we take to be 
poh intelligent men ”’ of the title), this guide will be a perfect god- 
send. 

One does not look primarily for opinions in a guide-book, but 
they are expressed here with a degree of dogmatism which may 
occasionally shock the critical reader. The following is a fair sample : 

Under the system of Metternich, persons obnoxious to the ruling powers 
disappeared into the dungeons of King Bomba or the distant parts of Siberia; 
under that of Versailles, they are shot by their political opponents, beaten up in 
droves by Fascist or Nazi thugs, or invaded, should the obnoxious group be in 
command of a state, by their neighbours. The system of setting bandits loose 
upon a state began in the middle of 1918, when such White generals as Denikin, 
Kolchak, Wrangel and Yudenich were encouraged to attack the Russian Com- 
munist government; but it has not stopped there, and against this tendency to 
violence, stimulated in part, so far as nationalist movements are concerned, by 
the international activity of armament firms, the pacifist elements . . . have so 
far struggled in vain. 

It will be disappointing, particularly to readers who may share their 
general point of view, to find that Mr. and Mrs. Cole have nothing 
profounder to offer by way of analysis of the course of events since 
1918 than a conventional division of the world into good pacifists 
and internationalists and wicked Fascists and armament manufacturers. 
Joun HEATH. 


37*. THE CHALLENGE OF EvurRoPE. By Sherwood Eddy. 1933. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 335 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

THE word “ challenge ”’ in the title appears to be used in the body 
of the book in more than one sense, and is therefore slightly misleading 
as to its contents. For instance : 

“The question is, can we have both justice and liberty, neither exploiting 
the many by the selfish privilege of the few, nor crushing the minority by the 
ruthless tyranny of the dictatorship of the majority? Europe, more than any 
other continent, is facing the ultimate issue of this challenge to-day.” 

This is the challenge to, rather than of, Europe, and to explain the 
circumstances in which the challenge has been given, Mr. Eddy takes 
a bird’s-eye view of the principal European areas in which it must 
be met. There is little in the book which will either enlighten or 
stimulate the minds of European students of international affairs, 
but those living outside our whirlpool will find it a very readable 
introduction to European politics. A bias in favour of the under- 
dog and the left wings rarely distorts the picture seriously, and local 
patriotism never; but is it completely fair, in the light of the most 
recent evidence, to say of Mr. Lloyd George that 

“holding the balance of power in the Big Four at Paris, between the Scotch Puritan 
Woodrow Wilson and the cynical Clemenceau, he frequently threw his weight 
against Wilson for a just peace ’’? 

Incidentally the lot of the English under-dog in the early seventeenth 


century is not really illuminated by the observation that at that 
FF2 
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epoch “ unskilled workers received less than two cents a day or $6.66 
a year, while skilled workers were paid $10 a year.’ 

In another sense, which more particularly addresses the book to 
American readers, Europe—“ the smallest of the continents, yet in 
many respects the most important ’—‘ constitutes a challenge to 
America.” Firstly, it challenges America to choose between debts 
and tariffs. Secondly, it 

“‘ presents a challenge to America in its more advanced and widespread socialisa- 


tion, in the economic, social and political fields, in contrast to the more backward 
‘laissez faire,’ rugged individualism of the United States.” 


There is abundant evidence that this particular challenge is being 
taken up with energy and enthusiasm ! ANDREW McFADYEAN. 


38. EUROPE AND THE AMERICAN TARIFF. By O. Fred. Boucke. 
1933. (New York: Crowell. 8vo. vii-+- 163 pp. $1.50.) 

Professor Boucke holds a chair in economics at the Pennsylvania State 
College. He gives a very full picture of the respective economic positions 
of Europe and the United States, and he pleads for a consideration of the 
American tariff problem on different lines from the usual Free Trade 
versus Protection controversy. He starts from the basic requirement of 
a planned socio-political economy, the levelling out of the trade cycles, a 
growing home market for products turned out ensuring social and political 
stability, and so on. Under these circumstances protective tariffs will be 
practicable and beneficial to all. 

Of course, the United States represent the largest single political and 
economic unit in the world to-day, but, even so, one is tempted to wonder 
whether these ends are possible of achievement on a purely national scale, 
even of this magnitude. 


39. DiE KRISE DES ZWISCHENSTAATLICHEN DENKENS. By Prof. 
Herbert Kraus. 1933. (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 
8vo. 64 pp. Rm. 2.80.) 


TuIs is a very important monograph, which gives the considered 
views of German jurists and politicians on the present aspect of inter- 
national relations. The author deals with his subject from three 
different points: (a) how will Germany’s position in world affairs be 
affected by the changes now taking place in her national life? ; (d) 
what will be the influence of such changes on German foreign policy ? ; 
and (c) where do we stand at the present time as regards international- 
ism? There exists no doubt in the Professor’s mind that the revolu- 
tion in Germany was caused by an earnest realisation that her position 
in world politics ought, in any event, to be improved. The new 
German foreign policy is, further, based on the following programme : 
equality and the same degree of freedom for all nations ; the abolition 
in international affairs of the terms “‘ victorious ’’ and “ vanquished 
States; fair dealing and reciprocal security so as to bring stability 
to the world ; the ultimate triumph of common sense in the field of 
economics and the common destiny of the Germanic races. 

As regards internationalism, the author finds present inter-State 
morality as deplorable and as tending to abolish all of its affinities to 
private morality as it is based on “egoism, self-exaltation and re- 
crudescence of regionalism.” The book concludes with the pessi- 
mistic assertion that, in international relations, “the principles of 
justice, law, morality, equality and order, on all of which peace is 
dependent, are less safeguarded to-day than they were before the 
outbreak of the Great War.” The learned Professor seems to ignore 
the great progress achieved towards the realisation of international 


MN 
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peace by the establishment of the League of Nations and the many 
multilateral treaties signed in the last decade for the development 
of arbitration and the peaceful solution of disputes amongst nations. 

C. J. CoLoMBos. 


40*, THE CRISIS OF GERMAN Democracy: A Study of the Spirit of 
the Constitution of Weimar. By Herbert Kraus. 1932. (Prince- 
ton University Press. London: H. Milford. 8vo. xviii + 223 
pp. $2.50, 15s. 6d.) 

Dr. Kraus, Professor of International Law at the University of 
Géttingen, explains in a lucid manner the political situation in Germany 
from 1871 to 1932 with special reference to the constitutions of the 
Empire and Republic. Early in 1932 he delivered a series of lectures 
on the subject at Princeton University, and this book is, to some 
extent, a recapitulation of them. We are told how Bismarck created 
the Empire, how the functions of government were exercised by Kaiser 
and Chancellor, and to what extent the Reichstag and the States were 
allowed to cooperate in this. But the main topic, as indicated in the 
title, is the Constitution of Weimar, and this is dealt with in all its 
aspects, with frequent comparisons with the constitution of the United 
States of America. 

The book is useful to those who desire to read in English a survey 
of the situation in Germany during the last half-century. It should 
appeal especially to the student interested in the comparison of demo- 
cratic institutions in America and Europe. 


41. HITLER AS FRANKENSTEIN. By Johannes Steel. 1933. (London: 
Wishart. 8vo. xiv +185 pp. 5s.) 

42*. THE Brown Book oF THE HITLER TERROR. Prepared by the 
World Committee for the Victims of German Fascism. 1933. 
(London : Gollancz. 8vo. 351 pp. 5s.) 

43*. HitLer’s Reicu. By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 1933. (New 
York: Macmillan. 8vo. 73 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

PROPAGANDA defeats its own ends if the same note is continued 
ad nauseam. Stories of atrocities soon pall, the mind becomes either 
numbed or calloused, and refuses to register after a certain period. 
A number of books have now appeared on the Nazi Terror, which 
have consisted to a very great extent of stories of anguish which would 
ring the heart of the most hardened cynic. There is, however, beside 
this category of book, the need for something more practical which 
will explain what has happened in Germany and why, without making 
the reader’s flesh creep. 

Of the three books under review the first two fall under the first 
of these categories. Herr Steel is described as “a German, who, 
because he knew too many Nazi secrets, was forced to fly the country 
when Hitler came into power.” He has certainly kept these secrets 
to himself, for his book contains little that has not been known to 
the average newspaper correspondent in Berlin for some months past, 
and his “‘ disclosures ”’ are alternated with such misstatements of fact— 
as, for example, that the interview between Mr. Norman Davis and 
Dr. Rosenberg, during the latter’s visit to London in May of this year, 
was arranged by Captain Anthony Eden—that one is moved to doubt 
the accuracy of some of his more highly coloured statements. His 
dramatic turn of mind is illustrated by such blood-curdling chapter 
headings as ‘‘ The Night of the Long Knives.” 
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The Brown Book of the Hitler Terror is the somewhat sensational 
title given to the report on the Burning of the Reichstag, based on 
the investigations conducted by the World Committee for the Victims 
of German Fascism, whose President is Professor Einstein, and its 
appearance is particularly opportune on the eve of the trial of the 
alleged incendiaries, which opened at Leipzig on September atst. 
The result of their investigations have confirmed in the minds of the 
Committee the suspicions, widely shared throughout the world, that 
the Reichstag fire of the night of February 27th was a carefully organised 
Election manceuvre to stampede the floating vote into the Nazi camp. 
The Report, mainly based on the Memorandum circulated by Dr. 
Oberfohren, Leader of the Nationalist Party in the Reichstag, shortly 
before his death, shows that the whole affair was planned by the Nazi 
Leaders. “Captain Goering was the organiser of the Reichstag 
Fire. His party comrade Goebbels invented the plan.” Edmund 
Heines, notorious for his connection with the Fehme murders, led the 
actual incendiaries into the Reichstag, and of the actual victim, the 
Nazi’s pawn, van der Lubbe, it is stated that his ‘‘ homosexual con- 
nections with National Socialist leaders and his dependence upon 
them made him obedient and willing to carry out the incendiary’s 

art.” 

. The remaining 200 pages of the book are devoted to a lurid account 
drawn from the archives of the Committee of the cruelties and in- 
justices of the Nazi régime, closing with a list of the detailed particulars 
of 250 murders, which the reader is assured is ‘‘ only a small selection 
of the total numbers of murders, most of which are concealed by the 
rigorous censorship and the threats made by the Nazis to relatives, 
friends and witnesses.” 


It is a pleasure to turn to the more dispassionate and scholarly 
work of Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, the editor of the American 
Quarterly, Foreign Affairs, for there is more worth in his slim volume 
than in any book on the German Revolution which the reviewer has 
yet read. Here is a reasoned account, written by a trained observer, 
of what has happened in Germany, why it has happened, and what 
may happen in the future, and the very many general readers who are 
puzzled and confused by propaganda and counter-propaganda can 
do no better than read Mr. Armstrong’s book. 

Of particular interest, in a book brim full of value, are the two last 
chapters, in which the author traces the sources of weakness of the 
present régime and in which he describes the growing movement 
within the Nazi Party itself towards a Second Revolution which shall 
complete the work of the first in creating a National Socialist State 
on a Radical basis. Mr. Armstrong points out the danger inherent 
in the Nazi policy of fighting Communism with the enemies’ own 
methods—repression, fear, propaganda, isolation from world thought 
and world opinion. 


““The whole control of the State, mechanical and spiritual, is in the hands 
of an unchallengeable Directorate. One turn of the knob, and the Radio would 
ow a German version of the Red International as unanimously as it now plays the 

azi marching songs. One order, and the S.A. would become a Red Army. A 
transformation like this would not be the result of chance . . . it would happen 
because Hitler, or his colleagues, or his successors, planned it to happen as a way 
out of imminent failure, to avert the anger of a people which had been promised 
bread and given a stone.” 


It is with this fear in his mind that Mr. Armstrong concludes his 
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survey of the first phase of the Revolution, and his fear will be re- 
echoed in the minds of all who study the present conditions in Germany 
to-day. JoHN W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


44. UND DeEnnocH AvuFwArts! By Erich Koch-Weser. 1933. 
(Berlin: Ullstein. 8vo. x + 293 pp.) 

Tuts is a frank review, written before the March revolution, of 
the situation in post-War Germany, by an administrative expert who 
has held high office. While much well-deserved blame is attributed 
to the Allies, and especially to the French, for the unsatisfactory state 
of affairs, the author does not absolve his countrymen either. The 
latter he declares to be incapable of governing themselves under the 
parliamentary system, which in Germany had degenerated into ruth- 
less party warfare without regard to the real interests of the country. 

The book should be of special interest to those who have not had 
the opportunity of visiting Germany in recent years, as it describes 
the situation in the various spheres of life on the eve of the Revolution, 
such as in the Civil Services, the Church, the army and navy, as well 
as dealing with such subjects as education, the duties of women, the 
Jews and the Lp of a return to power of the princely houses which 
once governed in Germany. 


45. BANKSYSTEM IM UmBau: Beitriige zur Bankenquéte. 1933. 
(Frankfurt : Societits-Verlag. 8vo. 50 pp. Rm. 1.) 

Tuis booklet, which is a reprint of articles published in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, gives a very interesting exposition of the more recent 
history as well as of the weak points of the German banking system 
which led to the crisis of June 1931. At the same time, it indi- 
cates the problems with which the commission recently set up by the 
German Government is faced, such as the carrying-out of a certain 
decentralisation, the more even distribution of loan capital amongst 
all branches and sizes of industry as against an unrational preference 
accorded very often to big industry in post-War years, and—most 
important of all under present circumstances prevailing in Germany 
—the problem where the border-line is to be drawn between banking 
as a province of private business and governmental influence if private 
initiative and responsibility are to be preserved as corner-stones of the 
economic system. C. LEUBUSCHER. 


46. GESCHICHTE DES NATIONALSOZIALISMUS : DIE KARRIERE EINER 
IpEE. By Konrad Heiden. 1933. (Berlin: Ernst Rowohlt. 


8vo. 

A story of Adolf Hitler’s fight for power told by one who has little or 
no admiration for either him or the Naziparty. It gives a good description 
of conditions since the War in Germany—more particularly in Bavaria— 
as far as they affected National Socialism, and shows by what means the 
latter has gradually, and after many setbacks, risen to power. Of special 
interest is that part of it which deals with the relations of Reichswehr, 
Freikorps Oberland and Brigade Ehrhardt, later organisation Consul, as 
also of leading personalities such as Ludendorff, Kahr and Hugenberg to 


47. BARRICADES IN BERLIN. By Klaus =a 1933. (London : 


Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 182 pp. 2s. 

This is a Communist novel of the May Day riots of 1929, and describes 
the struggle of the Red workers of Wedding and Neukéln against the 
brutality of the Prussian police set on them by the Social Democratic 
Government of Herr Otto Braun. It reads ironically and like ancient 
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history, when one considers that both political parties have since departed 
into the limbo of history as a political force in Germany. The description 
of political prisoners peg Srcsmecd up in a police post might equally have 
been written to-day of Communists being ‘attended to” in a Nazi 
barracks. J. W. W. B. 


48*. Es WERDE DEUTSCHLAND. By Friedrich Sieburg. 1933. (Frank- 
furt: Societats-Verlag. 8vo. 327 pp.) 
Friedrich Sieburg’s work is best described as a series of essays on the 
German character and the reaction of the latter on the conduct of the 
affairs of everyday life at home and abroad. Though the German is 
thorough and systematic in everything he does, and readily takes to the 
profession of arms, his attitude towards matters which seriously affect his 
country’s well-being has in the past not come up to the a s so 
tions; and this theme is elaborated in the book. .FP 
49.* Das Ist NATIONALSOZIALISMUS. By Engelbert aa 1933- 
(Stuttgart : Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft. 8vo. 174 pp., 
and 2 pp. diagrams of badges, etc., of the NSDAP. Rm. 3.) 
Sets out the details of the organisation and Weltanschauung of the 
NSDAP. The style is rather reminiscent of the excellent training manuals 
that the German army used to draw up and issue to all ranks ag to the 
late War. B. T. R. 
50. DER AUFSTIEG DER NATIONALEN IDEE. By Eugen Schmahl. 
1933. : Union Deutsche Verlagsgeselischatt. 8vo. 
221 pp. Rm. 3.80.) 
Traces the history of the national idea in Germany and the various 
hases of its development, under the influence of Prussia and Prussian 
ideas, up to the national revolution of 1933 and the coming of the Third 
Reich. B. T. R. 
51*. VON SIEBEN MANN ZUM VOLK: illustrierte Geschichte der NSDAP. 
und SA. By Wilhelm Fanderl. 1933. (Oldenburg-i-O: Stalling. 
8vo. I12 pp.) 


An illustrated history of the rise of the National Socialist Party, with a 
foreword by Dr. Goebbels. 


52*. Die DEUTSCHE EVANGELISCHE KircHE. By Heinrich Weinl. 
1933. (Gotha: Klotz. 8vo. gr pp. Rm. 2.40.) 


A descriptive account of the organisation of the German Lutheran 
Church up to the crisis of May 1933, with a chronology of the principal 
events from 1806. 


53*. FRIEDRICH VON BODELSCHWINGH UND SEINE BERUFUNG ZUM 

REICHSBISCHOF. 1933. (Gotha: Klotz. Sm.8vo. 4opp. 80 #f.) 

Gives a brief outline of the life and work of Dr. von Bodelschwingh, who 

was elected Reichsbischof by the representatives of the German Evangelical 

Churches on May 27th, 1933, but resigned, and was superseded by the 
Chancellor’s nominee Wehrkreispfarrer Miiller. 


54*. Im LANDE DER WIDERSPRUCHE: ein Deutschland Buch. By 
Rudolf Kircher. 1933. (Frankfurt-am-Main: Societats-Verlag. 
8vo. 183 pp. Rm. 4.) 

The author, who is a well-known member of the staff of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, writes attractively about the paradoxes of German landscape and 
history, and comes to the following conclusion: “‘ Pflegen wir uns selbst : 
suchen wir den Weg zu uns selbst! Niemand, auch nicht der genialste 
Fiihrer, kann uns auf die Dauer die eigene Seelenruhe und damit die eigent- 
liche Kraftquelle ersetzen.” 


55*. Diz NEUE REGIERUNGSFORM DES DEUTSCHEN REICHES. By 
Hans J. Wolff. 1933. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 8vo. 44 pp.) 


The author’s theme is that the underlying principle and not the form 
of the German constitution has been altered, and that the bills and acts 
passed by the present German Government are constitutional. 
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56*. APPELL AN DAS DEUTSCHE GEWISSEN. REDEN ZUR NATIONALEN 
REVOLUTION. By Franz von Papen. 1933. (Oldenburg: G. 
Stalling. 8vo. 103 pp.) 

A collection of speeches delivered in February and March 1933. 


57*. Le GERMANISME A L’ETRANGER. By Paul Levy. 1933. (Stras- 
bourg : Comité Alsacien d’Etudes et d’Information. 8vo. vii + 
244 pp. 15 frs.) 

Dr. Levy may be French in his sympathies, but he is thoroughly 
German in his methods, for the detail and documentation of his book 
are truly formidable. He traces the historical reasons why the Hun- 
dertmillionenvolk have scattered over the globe, from the Baltic to 
Brazil, until 30 per cent. of them are now permanent dwellers in 
countries outside Germany, and how the little Germanies in foreign 
lands maintain their identity. Before the Great War, they were 
nursed and subsidised by the mother-country. Since the War, that 
process has been intensified, in the hope that the colonies will serve, 
first as channels of German trade, then as foci of German culture and 
letters, and finally as levers for political union, revision of boundaries, 
etc. The Deutsches-Ausland-Institut at- Stuttgart, with its powerful 
staff and its library of 50,000 volumes, is a centre, but not the only 
centre, of this propaganda. Recently, financial difficulties have 
curtailed the work; and the response of the overseas Germans has 
been a little disappointing, as emigration has fallen off and the younger 
generation tends to assimilate readily to its environments. Dr. Levy 
believes that German, as an international language, is definitely losing 
ground. Still, he has enumerated 25,000 German schools outside 
Germany, many of which the Reich endowed so long as it could afford 
todo so; and he describes with confidence a Soviet republic of Germans 
which Russia has allowed them to establish on the Volga, and which 
embraces an area as large as Belgium. MESTON. 


58*. DER FRETHEITSKAMPF DES DEUTSCHEN SAARLANDES. By Paul 
me 1933. (Leipzig: Armanen-Verlag. 8vo. 50 pp. 
‘m. I. 


Propaganda in favour of the return of the Saar Territory to Germany, 
with special emphasis on the need for an impartial conduct of its plebiscite 
in 1935. 


59*. HISTOIRE DE DEUX PEUPLES, CONTINUEE JusQu’A HITLER. 
By Jacques Bainville. 1933. (Paris: Fayard. 8vo. 253 pp.) 


THE distinction of M. Bainville’s previous work holds out a promise 
of interest in anything new from his pen; and in the present volume 
there is much that is attractive: the brilliance of his constantly 
recurring historical parallels and the lightness with which he touches 
great events. But it is a terribly bitter book. It is one long, fierce 
indictment of French policy in dealing with Germany, and in losing 
chance after chance of reducing Germany to impotence. Under her 
old autocratic monarchs, France fared well; they knew how to keep 
their neighbour in its place. Their final triumph (or Richelieu’s, 
though he was dead by then) was established by the treaties of West- 
phalia, which broke up Germany into 200 sovereign States and nearly 
2,000 political units. They also made France the guarantor of the 
permanence of this arrangement; or, in ironical alternative, the 
“ guardian of the German liberties.’’ As a consequence, claims M. 
Bainville, Europe had peace for 150 years. Louis XIV maintained 
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the position by joining Austria to check a Protestant union in Germany ; 
and all went well until the Encyclopedists and Rousseau got to work. 
For them, Prussia was the home of liberal ideas; and under their 
influence the French mob became inflamed against the Austrian 
alliance. Then came the Revolution, with its doctrinaire theories 
of nationality, while Napoleon’s whirlwind conquests sowed the seeds 
of revenge. Still, with Napoleon’s downfall, the treaties of 1815 did 
something to keep Germany disorganised. Charles X and Louis 
Philippe pursued the same enlightened policy, and it is to the latter 
that we owe the neutrality of Belgium, so critical later. But they 
in turn fell; and finally Napoleon III, against all advice, reversed 
the traditional policy of his predecessors and made straight for ruin. 
Even 1870 brought no wisdom to the French democracy, absorbed in 
domestic reforms and careless of their country’s fate. Did 1914-18 
teach any more enduring lesson? Apparently not ; for the new German 
republic is only the Hollenzollern régime under another name. Strese- 
mann played with Briand as with a child, and Hitler has once more 
consolidated his country. 

Such is M. Bainville’s argument, typical of the dread which haunts 
the French mind and hampers the new world-order. He takes no 
account of the causes, other than France’s attitude, which make for 
strength and union in Germany. He has no place for the new factors 
which are making for peace. War, he cries, is Prussia’s national 
industry; and no one has ever done Prussia a good turn without 
having cause to regret it afterwards. Only by the permanent dis- 
memberment of the German federation will Europe ever “— rest. 

ESTON. 


60*. LA FRANCE ET LA NOUVELLE Europe. By Edouard Bene. 
1933. (Paris: Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 8vo. 87 pp.) 

61*. LA FRANCE DANS LE Monbe. By Edouard Herriot. 1933. 
(Paris: Hachette. 8vo. 249 pp.) 


At the French Academy of Moral and Political Science, when it 
was celebrating its centenary last October, Dr. BeneS delivered an 
oration which is now published as a brochure, beautifully printed at 
Dijon. As was natural in the circumstances, the theme is a eulogy 
of France. It reviews the part that she has played as a leader of 
thought and culture in Europe from the time of the Crusades down 
to Victor Hugo, the singer of “ the advance-guard of human civilisa- 
tion.” She is now faced with a new task. The Revolution of 1789 
had enthroned the Third Estate (the middle class) and established 
the principles of democracy and humanity. To-day a Fourth Estate 
(labour) is laying hands on the throne, and the doctrines of the Revolu- 
tion are threatened by a decadent modernism, in which everything 
is relative and nothing is fixed, solid or enduring. Consequently, we 
have uncertainty, disorder, nerves, fear; widespread alarm as to the 
future of democracy and the parliamentary system; mystic dogmas 
of force and absolutism; intuition and emotion swamping intelligence 
and reason. Unless the democracies of Western Europe are to go 
under, they must re-organise and adapt themselves to the new con- 
ditions. Only thus can they stem the tide of communist dangers in 
Russia, of racial dangers in Fascism and Hitlerism. Amid this turmoil, 
France and England alone, says Dr. Bene’, have remained calm. To 
France, therefore, with her traditions of rationalism, the world will 
look for the discovery of a new synthesis to reconcile intuition with 
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intelligence, emotion with reason, and to find for the Fourth Estate 
its proper and legitimate place in the polity of Europe. 


If Dr. BeneS is lyrical, M. Herriot is severely practical. He surveys 
the attitude to France of her neighbours (including the United States), 
and balances the forces hostile to her against the forces on which she 
can rely for help. At the head and front of the former is, of course, 
Germany. M. Herriot pays his tribute to the skill with which Germany 
has got its way successively over the Rhineland, Reparations, and the 
right to arm; and he foresees the same methods being systematically 
applied to the Polish Corridor, Danzig, the Saar, demilitarisation of 
the French frontier, and ultimately the restoration of the confiscated 
colonies. Next to Germany, he fears Austria (written before Austria’s 
repudiation of Hitlerism) and Hungary; he hopes that Turkey may 
become more friendly than she is; but he is particularly nervous 
about Italy. The Duce’s hankering after treaty revision is a menace; 
so are his ambitions for colonial expansion, his designs on Albania 
and his treatment of Yugoslavia, one of France’s good friends. M. 
Herriot can only conclude that the spirit of Bismarck is not yet dead 
in Germany, or of Machiavelli in Italy. 

In the other scale is the Little Entente, and especially Poland. 
“ Through history, in thought, in art, in good fortune and bad fortune, 
France and Poland have been two sister nations”’; and M. Herriot 
counts upon Poland and the new Baltic States to prevent the Baltic 
from becoming a close sea for hostile fleets. That was the policy of 
Richelieu, Mazarin and Colbert; and France may well cooperate in 
it now. The chapter on Great Britain is cordial; but M. Herriot sees 
difficulties ahead in the Commonwealth structure, especially in Ireland 
and Canada; and he is anxious about the decline in trade between 
England and France, mainly to the latter’s disadvantage. Coming 
finally to the United States, M. Herriot paints a gloomy picture of 
its recent misfortunes, which he ascribes to mass production: ‘“ You 
may deveiop the mass production of boots till all’s blue; but you will 
never give a man more than two feet.” 

The essay is slight, and not always accurate; the British Common- 
wealth, for instance, is not administered by the Imperial Conference, 
and Ceylon was not the cradle of Buddhism. But it is an interesting 
defence of M. Herriot’s own policy (towards Russia, for example), 
as well as a frank and useful summary of the French outlook on foreign 
affairs, and it is conveniently documented. M. Herriot’s conclusions 
are that France cannot stand alone, and must hold firmly to the League 
of Nations. Meanwhile however she must cling to her friends, England 
in particular, and she must not desert her old family home until the 
new palace of international amity is complete. Above all, she must 
insist on the sanctity of treaties, because she has not the strength to 
“impose herself by numbers.”’ MESTON. 


62*, THE SPANISH REPUBLIC: A Survey of Two Years’ Progress, By 
“Anonymous.” 1933. (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8vo. 
viii + 151 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Tus study of post-revolutionary Spain is obviously the work of 
an ardent monarchist; and in his desire to paint as unfavourable a 
picture as possible he does not hesitate to avail himself of any scraps 
of rumour, however shadowy and unsubstantiated, which may detract 
from the achievements of the Spanish Republicans, nor does he scruple 
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to use the weapon of personal abuse if he thinks it may serve his 
se. 

That there are serious blots on the records of the Republic is un- 
deniable. For example, the burning of the convents, the deportations, 
without trial, to the Villa Cisneros, the unbridled zeal of ‘‘ Shock 
Police ” at Casas Viejas, with a resultant casualty list of twenty-five, 
and the tactical error of Sefior Azafia in attempting first of all to cover 
up the incident and then to make light of it. 

These, and other hard facts which the author quotes, are serious 
enough indictment in themselves. The argument which they support 
is not strengthened by dragging in wild charges against a Government 
which, whatever its shortcomings, is doing its best to steer the ship 
of state through the stormy post-revolutionary seas. In Spain to- 
day, we are told, there are “ hundreds of victims of illegal detention,” 
“ socialist tyranny is everywhere apparent,” “‘ trade is at a compara- 
tive standstill,” work in the fields is held up by “ almost daily sabotage 
by labourers,” “some 20,000 bombs have been found in different 
parts of the country.” Nor do the government officials themselves 
escape their share of invective—they are now “a band of maniacs ” 
and now (for Sefior Azana was at one time a civil servant in the Ministry 
of Justice) a “ collection of mediocre clerks.” 

But this unhappy state of affairs the author believes to be but 
transitory, and to be the result of the combined influences of the 
Grand Orient and Bolshevik Russia. It needs but the passage of time 
to see the Republic reduced to complete chaos, and finally the Monarchy 
restored. 

It would be unwise for the reader to allow this book to influence 
unduly his political perspective. The subtle invitation that the 
author makes to English readers to compare the recent political histo: 
of Spain with that of our established democracy here should be resisted. 
Spain is not the only country in which democracy is still gaining its 
wisdom in the school of experience, and it is not surprising if, two 
years after the revolution, political stability has not yet been achieved. 

W. HorsFALy CARTER. 


63. EspANA y su Crisis. By Joaquin Adan. 1933. (Madrid: 
Libreria de Ruiz Hermanos. 8vo. 176 pp. 5 pias.) 


THE first half of Sefior Adan’s book is devoted to a general survey 
of the world economic crisis, the second half is devoted to a study of 
economic, industrial and social conditions in Spain. That country, 
owing to her comparative isolation and the backwardness of her 
industrial and agricultural development, is, he thinks, but little affected 
by the decline in the world demand for goods. Her own market is 
practically undeveloped and could absorb her products for many years 
were it not for the chaos which reigns as the result of ill-advised and 
ill-administered legislation. Sefior Adan blames the employers for 
their lack of initiative and for their failure to combine when, under the 
law of 1926, the Government tried to lay the foundations of a corporate 
State. Mixed committees of employers and workers were formed on 
the pattern which had been abandoned in Italy, minor officials entirely 
ignorant of labour and industrial questions were appointed as their 
presidents, and these bodies immediately fell under the domination 
of extremist agitators. Since the installation of the Republic the 
Minister of Labour has frankly adopted the attitude that the work- 
men are always right, and their interference in the control and conduct 
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of industry is encouraged on every occasion. The manufacturers, 
watching the adoption of legislation for the expropriation of land, 
feel that it is only a matter of time before industry is socialised and that 
it is not worth the effort of defending their decaying businesses. It 
is a melancholy picture which Sefior Adan draws; he believes that the 
Spanish nation is engaged in destroying itself by internal strife and 
that the first task of any government is “ to make the Spanish nation, 
not politically or legally but in its body and spirit.” 
MURIEL CURREY. 


64. LA RIVOLUZIONE DI SpaGNA. By Nicola Pascazio. 1933. 
(Rome: ‘“ Nuova Europa.” 8vo. iii+ 478 pp. 15 lire.) 


SIGNOR Pascazio’s book covers a larger field than his title would 
suggest : he begins with an extremely interesting study of the Spaniard 
both as a human being and as a politician, before passing on to a study 
of conditions in the country during the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera. 
Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those in which he describes 
the indecision and incompetence of the Cabinets which held office 
after the fall of the dictator, for it is a period of which little is known 
in this country. Signor Pascazio obviously attributes the success 
of the republicans more to the weakness and ineptitude of their oppo- 
nents than to any outstanding ability on their part. It is strange 
that he does not refer to the fact that while, in the municipal elections 
which decided the fate of the monarchy, the Socialists gained a majority 
in the towns, the country as a whole voted conservative. There is 
a detailed and vivid description of the days immediately preceding 
the establishment of the Republic, and if the revolution itself was 
bloodless, Signor Pascazio gives a remarkable description of the out- 
rages both on life and property which have marked the history of the 
present régime. He writes both as a student and an eye-witness of 
the event he describes, and his character-sketches of the men now in 
power in Spain are not the least valuable part of his book. 

MuRIEL CURREY. 


65*. KANZLER DoLFuss: SEINE OSTERREICHISCHE SENDUNG. By 
Dr. Julius Eder. 1933. (Vienna: Manzsche Verlags- und Uni- 
versitaéts-Buchhandlung. 8vo. 27 pp.) 

A short sketch of the career of Dr. Dollfuss. 


66*. THE ITALIAN CoRPORATIVE STATE. By Fausto Pitigliani. 1933. 
(London: P.S. King. 8vo. xxv + 293 pp. 15s.) 

Mr. PITIGLIANI has written an extremely valuable study of the 
machinery of the new economic structure of the State in Italy. He 
describes in detail the organisation of the workers’ and employers’ 
syndicates, the federations, confederations and corporations. He 
traces the relations between the workers’ syndicates and the previous 
labour organisations, and the “ non-official syndicates” which still 
exist side by side with those which have asked for and obtained 
juridical status. He might perhaps have dealt more fully with what 
may be called the “ Rossoni syndicates,” in which both masters and 
men were represented, and the reasons why that experiment was 
abandoned. There is a short chapter on the political structure and 
the vocational system of representation, in which he includes a detailed 


analysis of the electoral law. , ; 
o doubt the fact that the book must have been practically finished 
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before the new decree establishing the category corporations was 
published, is responsible for the slight inaccuracies which appear in 
Mr. Pitigliani’s account of these latest developments. It is a book 
for the serious student, and should be read by all those who are in- 
terested in the relations between capital and labour, and the promotion 
of collaboration in every field of national production. It should also 
be studied by those who so gaily rush into print to declare that “ the 
corporations do not exist”’; they have now no further excuse for 
their ignorance. Mr. Pitigliani is content to state facts, he leaves the 
reader to draw his own inferences and to decide for himself whether 
he approves or disapproves of the system. MURIEL CURREY. 


67. ORIENTAMENTI DI PotiticA EsTERA, da Versailles a Losanna. 
By Leonardo Salemi. 1933. (Milan: Ediz. Vittoria. 8vo. 
209 pp. lire 12.) 

SIGNOR SALEMI ranges at large over the whole field of foreign 
affairs, and in no way regards himself as confined within the limits 
of his sub-title. He takes each of the great Powers in turn and con- 
siders their foreign policy both past and present. He believes firmly 
that there is but little change in the main lines which are laid down by 
the historic traditions and geographical position of the nations. It 
is always interesting to see how the action of one’s own country strikes 
a foreign observer; there are probably few Englishmen who would 
agree with Signor Salemi’s view that Great Britain and the United 
States work in the closest collaboration for the benefit of both. Though 
a firm admirer of the régime, Signor Salemi’s chapter on Italian foreign 
policy since the advent of Fascism is the most disappointing in the 
book. It is too superficial to be of value to the foreign reader, and 
shows no grasp of the objectives which Signor Mussolini has set before 
himself, nor of the change in Italy’s position in the councils of Europe. 

MuRIEL CURREY. 


68*. La Cité pu VATICAN ETLA Notion D’EtaT. By Dinu Al. Govella. 
1933. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 156 pp. 25 /rs.) 

Tuts able monograph contains a clear exposition of the Lateran 
Treaty and its related instruments. On February 11, 1929, at the 
palace of St. John Lateran there was signed by Cardinal Gasparri 
and Signor Mussolini on behalf of the Pope and the King of Italy a 
political treaty, with four annexes, and a Concordat. They were 
ratified by both parties on June 7 and then came into force, thereby 
finally solving the “ Roman Question ’—one of the many notable 
achievements of the Head of the Italian Government, and a remarkable 
proof both of his statesmanship and of that of Pope Pius XI. The 

litical treaty provides for the establishment of the new State of the 

atican City under the sovereignty of the Holy See, and it is with 
this document that the greater part of Dr. Govella’s book is concerned. 
He examines the many legal questions to which the treaty gives rise— 
some important, others merely curious, but all interesting. The author 
is both subtle and lucid in his treatment of such points as the inter- 
national status of the agreement as regards Italy and other States, the 
character of Vatican nationality, the nature of the Papal sovereignty. 
On the last-named topic he makes some valuable observations, for 
the purpose of showing that even before the present arrangement 
the Pope was truly sovereign by virtue, and by virtue only, of his 
spiritual authority. 


Sh 
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One of the most interesting points brought out is the deliberate 
policy adopted by the Holy See of limiting the physical content of its 
temporal power to a minimum. The Vatican State comprises but 
a few acres of the earth’s surface, and its population hardly exceeds 
a thousand persons, of whom 725 are nationals. The sole object 
in view was to assure, by the sovereign possession of the Vatican 
City, the free exercise of the Pope’s spiritual functions. In the same 
line of thought is the renunciation by the Holy See, in Article 24 of 
the Treaty, of any claim to participate in international conferences, 
unless invited to do so for the purpose of carrying out its mission of 
peace. A. P. FAcHIRI. 


69. DIE FASCHISTISCHE ARBEITSVERFASSUNG. By Lutz Richter. 
1933. (Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag. 8vo. 32 pp. Rm. 
1.40.) 

This pamphlet gives the text of the Carta del Lavoro in Italian and in 
German. There is also a critical comment, mainly from the point of view 
of German legal conceptions, and a short description of its significance in 
real life. 

70. DER FASCHISMUS UND SEINE STAATSIDEE. By Edgar L. R. Rosen. 
1933. (Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag. 8vo. 95 pp. Km. 
2.50.) 

Traces the development of the theory of the Fascist state in Italy 
from the Risorgimento to date. Examines the fundamental differences 
between Liberal and Fascist ideology. B.T.R 


71. DIE MITTLERSTELLUNG DER NIEDERLANDE ZWISCHEN WEST- UND 
MITTELEUROPA. By Johan Huizinga. 1933. (Leipzig; Berlin: 
Teubner. 21 pp. 8vo. Rm. 1.) 

Professor Huizinga was one of the visiting professors who, under the 
provisions of a grant made by the Carnegie Endowment, lectured at the 
Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik last winter, where he delivered this paper. 
He discusses the rdle of mediator which was played by Holland in Western 
and Central Europe in the past, and argues that, since her fate is bound up 
with the peace of Europe, her geographical position and the dispassionate 
and well- ‘gguae judgment of her people might enable her now to play a 
similar réle. 


72. MAEND 0G MENINGER I DANSK SOCIALPOLITIK 1866-1901. Edited 
by Paul Engelstoft and Hans Jensen. 1933. (Copenhagen : 
‘Gyldendalske Boghandel. 8vo. 175 pp.) 
Tuts collection of seven papers forms volume two of a series of 
“ Social Studies in Danish History after 1857 ” issued by the Institute 
of History and Political Economy in Copenhagen, the purpose of which 
is to show the attitude of leading statesmen and politicians to the 
social problems of the period. The period coincides with many aspects 
of agrarian reform, the first impact of the Industrial Revolution upon 
Denmark in the 1870’s and the creation of one of the most advanced 
systems of social legislation in the world. These specialist studies 
in Danish should be of great service both to modern economic historians 
and to those who are concerned with the form and political preparation 
of schemes of social legislation. S. H. BAILey. 


73*. THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN SWEDEN. By Christina Stael von 
Holstein Bogoslovsky. 1933. (Columbia University Press. 
La. cr. 8vo. xiv + 30I pp. 22s.) 


A discursive argument that the United States and Sweden have much 
to teach each other in the matter of school education. Its most valuable 
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is the description of the ‘‘ unified one-ladder system ” introduced by 
the Swedish Education law of 1927; and the background of history and 
tradition in the best-educated country in the world is also Bar sad 
interesting. But most of it is hard reading. 


74*. ABREGE D’UNE BIBLIOGRAPHIE RELATIVE AUX nent 
GERMANO-PoLonalsEs. By Casimir Smogorzewski. (Supplement 
to Problémes politiques dela Pologne Contemporaine. 3vols.) 1933. 
(Paris: Gebethner et Wolff. Cr. 8vo. 114 pp. 18 /rs.) 

This useful bibliography contains references to works dealing with the 
historical background and the present position of the questions relating 
to Danzig, the Polish Corridor, Upper Silesia and Memel. The references 
are classified and annotated, and are drawn from books, pamphlets and 
articles in periodicals. 

75*. Le CARACTERE ETATIQUE DE LA VILLE LIBRE DE Danrtzic. By 
Juljan Makowski. 1933. (Warsaw. 8vo. 59 pp.) 

The question whether Danzig is, or is not, a sovereign State is a perfect 
subject for degree-theses in international law. The most interesting part 
of the present pamphlet is the appendix, which tabulates the opinions 
(some of them obvious “ howlers ’’) expressed by various “ authorities ”’ 
on the point. If we are not to fall back on Professor Brierly’s ‘‘ Danzig is a 
State whose status can be described but not classified,” the soundest 
definition seems to be that of a German professor: ‘‘ Danzig est un Etat 
libre et souverain sous la protection de la S.d.N. et grevé de servitudes 
en favour de la Pologne.” J.-H. 


76*., Les NouvEAUX ETAts DE LA BALTIQUE. By Henri de Montfort. 
1933. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. xvi-+ 320 pp. 20 ffs.) 

This detailed, though somewhat uncritical, survey of conditions, 
geographical, historical, political and economic, in the Baltic States may 
be useful to students of those countries, about which even less is known 
among educated people in France than in Great Britain. J. H. 


77*. THE CAULDRON Boris. By Emil 1933. (London: 
Grayson and Grayson. 8vo. 286 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Lengyel, an American journalist, travelled round Poland in the 
summer of 1932 for the special purpose of studying the problem of its 
minorities—German, Lithuanian, White Russian, Ukrainian and Jewish. 
His conclusions are very unfavourable to Poland; but they are based on 
superficial impressions rather than on profound knowledge. The book 
scarcely professes to be more than a piece of lively journalism. J. H. 

78*. DiE FRAGE DER WIRTSCHAFTLICHEN UNABHANGIGKEIT POLENS. 
By Oswald Schneider. 1933. (K6nigsberg: Grafe und Unzer. 
8vo. 107 pp. Rm. 3.) 

This review of Poland’s economic policy and situation seems careful 
and accurate so far as facts are concerned, but its conclusions are not 
entirely objective. It seems designed (a) to stress Polish economic depend- 
ence on Germany, (b) to minimise the importance for Polish trade of a 
direct access to the sea. . A. 

79*. PoLENS KAMPF GEGEN DEN DANZIGER HAFEN. By Ernst Albert. 
1933. (Danzig: A. W. Kafemann. 8vo. 31 pp.) 

Describes, with the aid of some striking diagrams, the grave blow dealt 
to the trade of Danzig since 1927 (its peak year) by the subsidised com- 
petition of the port of Gdynia. J. H. 


U.S.S.R. 


80. YouTtH IN Soviet Russia. By Klaus Mehnert. 1933. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 270 pp. 7s. 6d. 
81. Rep Virtue. By Ella Winter. 1933. (London: Gollancz. 


8vo. 320pp. 5s.) 
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82. From PEASANT TO COLLECTIVE FARMER. By N. Buchwald and 
R. egy 1933. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 102 pp. 
2s. Od. 

Dr. MEHNERT is a German who was born in Moscow in 1906 and 
brought up in Russia. He has therefore on his side both youth and 
a knowledge of the country; and the value of his book lies in its vivid 
pictures of the life led by the young Russian to-day, particularly by 
the Komosomols, who are at once the élite and the spoilt children of 
the new régime. ‘‘ There are a hundred million people under twenty- 
five in the Soviet Union,” is the motto which Dr. Mehnert uses as a 
preface to his book; and five or six million of these are members of 
the Komosomol organisation. These young people, who never knew 
the old and are filled with enthusiasm for the new, are making Russia 
what she is to-day. They are providing the “ shock-brigades ” whose 
business it is to galvanise lethargic factory workers and agriculturists 
into activity; and they are giving a new lead to Soviet “ culture.” 
Dr. Mehnert makes it clear that the word “culture” is becoming 
more and more in the Soviet vocabulary a substitute for the old- 
fashioned and unpopular “ morality.” A new Puritanism is growing 
up under the standard of “‘ culture.” ‘‘ That which is of use to the 
revolution, to class, is good, cultured; that which is harmful, is bad, 
uncultured, philistine.”” This book gets nearer to the practical side 
of the Soviet ideology than any we have seen for a long time. 


Another illuminating book which deals at length with the new 
Soviet morality is Red Virtue. It is described as a study in “‘ human 
relationships in the new Russia’”’; and though “ we haven’t time to 
bother about questions of personal life since we’ve been building the 
Five Year Plan” is quoted as the remark of a typical Communist, 
it is clear that these questions will keep breaking into the best-regulated 
communities. The fundamental difference between the old and the 
new morality, as Miss Winter puts it, is that man (or art, or any other 
form of activity) must now not merely be good—he (or it) must be 
good for something. Morality—or culture—definitely implies the 
promotion of some social object. But the idea, prevalent in some 
quarters in the early days, that Bolshevism means liberation from 
moral restraint is as dead as a door-nail. There is probably no other 
European country where so stern a moral censorship is exercised over 
private life in the interests of the community as a whole than in the 
Soviet Union. It is only the standpoint of the censorship which is 
different. Miss Winter also has interesting chapters on such matters 
as Housing, Prostitution, Crime and Punishment and the Care of 
Children. She is generally content to describe the Soviet point of 
view, and mixes less criticism with her observation than Dr. Mehnert. 
But Red Virtue is, nevertheless, a very well-informed as well as well- 
written book, and may be heartily commended. 


The title From Peasant to Collective Farmer explains the theme 
of the third book. Somewhat characteristically, the authors have not 
studied the collective farm itself, but merely the utterances of the 
delegates at a Congress on collective farms held in Moscow last February. 
Their work, therefore, describes the collective farm as it should be— 
or as it, perhaps, is in a few selected cases—and not the normal level 
of achievement. It is, however, not without value as an exposition 
of what Soviet authorities are trying to do; and it is even possible, 
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by reading between the lines, to discover the principal obstacles and 
setbacks with which they have to contend. Joun HEATH. 


83*. Lenin: A BroGrapHy. By Ralph Fox. 1933. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 320 pp. 5s.) 


THE latest biography of Lenin is a solid and painstaking, if not a 
brilliant, piece of work. Mr. Fox has been carefully through the 
existing sources, recently enhanced by the publication of many of 
Lenin’s letters to party comrades, and has given us the complete 
version in English of what may be called the official life of Lenin. 
The reader must not, of course, expect to find here any critical analysis 
of Lenin’s philosophy or actions; for the author writes from the 
narrowest standpoint of Soviet orthodoxy, which insists on the in- 
fallibility not so much of Lenin himself as of Lenin interpreted by 
Stalin. But anyone who wants the main facts of Lenin’s career 
without having to delve into the original sources (of which Krupskaya’s 
Memories remain the most important) cannot do better than get Mr. 
Fox’s biography. Joun HEATH. 


84. THE TRUTH AND Error oF CommunIsM. By H.G. Wood. 1933. 
(London: Student Christian Movement Press. 8vo. ix + 149 


4s. 

85. Paina AND THE ALTERNATIVE. By A. J. Penty. 1933. 
a Student Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 128 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Woop has written a good popular refutation of Marxism— 
good in the sense that it takes account of the strong as well as of the 
weak points of its subject, and popular in the sense that it does not 
require or assume any profound knowledge of philosophy or political 
economy. He dwells particularly on the lack of historical perspective 
in Marxism, which unscientifically pre-supposes a primitive society 
in which private property and classes did not exist, and looks forward 
to an Utopian future in which these elements will once more disappear. 
Marx was, in short, a man obsessed with the present ; and while there 
is much that is true and salutary in his analysis of the modern world, 
his fundamental conceptions of reality and the remedies he offers 
for our troubles are equally illusory. Writing from a Christian stand- 
point sympathetic to Labour, Mr. Wood is able to condemn both 
Marxism and its converse Nationalism, particularly when the latter 
presents itself in Fascist or similar garb. 


Communism and the Alternative, another volume in the same series, 
seems less successful. Mr. Wood confined himself to theory. Mr. 
Penty moves on to the more debateable field of existing conditions 
in Soviet Russia. We cannot help feeling that he has studied Com- 
munism mainly in the writings of its opponents, and that he lacks 
that minimum of understanding and sympathy which is necessary 
even in a good prosecuting counsel. His last pages express the opinion 
that the existence of society in its present form is menaced by the 
growing domination of machinery in economic life. It is a conclusion 
which will, in general, be more acceptable to Marxists than to their 
adversaries; for few people will believe, with Mr. Penty, in “a re- 
striction of the use of machinery.” JoHN HEATH. 
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86*. THE CAPITULATORY REGIME OF TURKEY. Its History, ORIGIN 
AND NaATuRE. By Nasim Sousa, Ph.D. 1933. (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
xxiii + 378 pp. 17s. 6d.) 

THis volume is an enlargement of a painstaking post-graduate 
thesis, which has earned for the writer a deserved doctorate and a 
prize for the best essay on the general subject of the promotion of 
peace among the nations of the world. On the historical side it is very 
thorough, and admirably documented, though the chapters dealing with 
the period of the War and the post-War troubles suffer from the indis- 
criminate use of authorities with little reference to their probable value. 
These references are a tribute to the scope of the University Library 
and to the author’s industry, but they do little to reinforce the text. 

Chapter XIII, ‘‘ America and the New Turkey,” has little direct 
connection with the subject of the book. The trade statistics stop 
at 1926. There is a full discussion of the Chester Concession for the 
execution of every sort of public work in Turkey, which an American 
Secretary of State was so anxious to secure that he announced his 
department willing, in 1909, to abandon the capitulations in exchange ! 
(p. 255). The author also touches on subsequent developments of 
this Concession in relation to the Turkish Petroleum Company and the 
‘Iraq Oilfields, a matter wholly apart from the title of the volume. 
He recalls Secretary Colby’s claim that 
“on account of the shortage of petroleum . . . it is of the highest importance to 
apply to the industry the most enlightened principles recognised by nations as 
appropriate for the peaceful ordering of their economic relations.” 

To those who have followed the course of international discussions 

for the restriction of the production of petroleum, and the part played 

by American producers, these words arouse memories akin to the music 
of an old song heard on a barrel-organ in the street. The final chapter 
concludes with lengthy and uncritical footnotes on the abolition of 
extra-territorial jurisdiction in Siam and Persia, and a disquisition 
on the claim that a State may repudiate a treaty if it is incompatible 
with its own development. The author, however, makes no reference 
to the older principle of “ Eminent Domain” which, originating 
with Grotius, has found a home in the United States. The growing 
recognition of two principles, viz. the inherent right of a State to 
appropriate private property for strictly public uses, coupled with 
the inherent right of the individual owners to just compensation, is 
a satisfactory feature of international jurisprudence which deserves 
more attention than it has received. A. T. W. 


87*, PALASTINA: LAND UND WirtscHaFT. By A. Bonne. 2 Auflage. 
1933. (Leipzig: Deutsche Wissenschaftliche Buchhandlung. 
8vo. 308 pp.) 

A detailed economic study of Palestine to-day by the Director of the 
Archives of the Near East, Jerusalem. The book was first published in 
1931, and has now been revised and brought up to date by the author. 


88*, PERSIENS AUSWARTIGE WIRTSCHAFTSBEZIEHUNGEN. By Hans 
Doeval. 1933. (Hamburg: Friedrichsen, de Gruyter. 8vo. 
179 pp. Rm. 6.) 
A study of Persia’s foreign trade immediately before, and during the 
world crisis, based on official and commercial statistics, periodicals, and 
Persian, European and American newspapers. 
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AFRICA 


*, THE AFRICAN LABOURER. By G. St. J. Orde Browne. 1933. 
(Oxford University Press, for International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures. 8vo. iii + 240 pp., map. 17s. 6d.) 

go*. West AFRICAN AGRICULTURE. By O. T. Faulkner and J. R. 
Mackie. 1933. (Cambridge University Press. 8vo. viii + 168 
pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Major ORDE Browne’s volume deals mainly with Bantu labour, 
Messrs. Faulkner and Mackie’s with agriculture in Nigeria. To some 
extent, therefore, they supplement each other. Both discuss the 
relative merits of developing Africa by means of native-grown crops 
for export and by European enterprise. The advantages of the former 
are that it is less disturbing to native life and, moreover, is not 
inimical to the wage-earning habit, but rather the reverse. On the 
other hand, it has had disadvantages by inducing the neglect of food 
crops and causing economic distress when prices fell. Messrs. Faulkner 
and Mackie give examples of these results from Nigeria and incidentally 
draw attention to the changed attitude of European governments 
in Africa to Native agriculture. Instead of, as formerly, regardin, 
Africa as a potential supplier of the tropical raw materials requir 
by the home country, modern African Agricultural Departments 
take Native agriculture as it has been practised in the past as their 
starting-point, and concentrate on trying to increase its output from 
this point of view. It is a development of the theory of trusteeship. 
The process has demonstrated that the African Native is not, as is 
so frequently stated, specially unprogressive (a dictum which Major 
Orde Browne also controverts). His apparently unprogressive attitude 
towards some reforms which are pressed on him by well-meaning 
Europeans is due to his realisation of their unsuitability from his 
point of view. The attempt to introduce the cultivation of American 
cotton into Nigeria failed because it could not be grown in native 
fashion together with other crops. As soon as a new and improved 
cotton seed was produced which fulfilled this native requirement it 
was readily taken up. Major Orde Browne also draws attention to 
the fact that all the regulations governing the employment of Africans 
assume as a matter of course that the employer will be a European. 
He suggests that this “‘ peculiar species of colour privilege ”’ will be 
eliminated in future. Messrs. Faulkner and Mackie support him by 
quoting the development of coco-growing in the Gold Coast which 
has produced a class of Native farmer employing wage-earners who are 
mostly men who have farms of their own which they work during 
most of the year to grow their own food. 

Thus is reproduced with African employers the same circumstances 
as those with which Major Orde Browne deals—the employment by 
a European of a Native labourer who leaves his food-producing reserve 
in order to earn wages. Major Orde Browne admirably summarises 
the many problems which this situation creates. It is impossible to 
generalise on Africa and to adopt any one solution or policy. Certain 
tribes have a naturally roving and adventurous disposition which 
makes them welcome the prospect of visiting the world and seeing 
strange peoples and places: others seem to shrink from going far 
from home and to be reluctant to work for others. Each administration 
must decide what is best; but they should do so, as they have not 
in the past, with a full knowledge of the experience gained by other 
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governments. To remedy this defect is one of the principal objects 
of Major Orde Browne’s book, which, with the other mentioned in 
this review, should be read by all interested in Africa. 

H. A. WYNDHAM. 


gi*. TSHEKEDI AND HIS PEOPLE. By A.M. Chirgwin. 1933. (London 
Missionary Society. 8vo. 24 pp. 2d.) 

The author, a personal friend of Chief Tshekedi, gives a brief account 
of the latter’s life and of conditions in Bechuanaland. 


THE AMERICAS 


g2. SouTH AMERICAN StupiEs. By Kenneth G. Grubb. 1933. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. x -+ 243 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE author of this attractive volume has already contributed 
various valuable studies to our knowledge of Latin America in con- 
nection with his work for the World Dominion Movement—a move- 
ment which exists, as he explains in this book, to make a systematic 
study of the progress of evangelical Christianity in the world, but 
which does not itself maintain missionary work. He now draws on 
his store of knowledge, acquired by personal and sympathetic contact 
as well as by extensive reading, in an attempt to interpret the various 
peoples of South America to British readers. The work is a timely 
one, for, while it is true that Spanish America is receiving fairer con- 
sideration and that public opinion is more disposed to treat her con- 
cerns with reasonable seriousness, it is also true that Great Britain 
has lagged considerably behind North America in so far as the study 
of that area is concerned. 

Mr. Grubb’s book is not, as the title might seem to suggest, a mere 
record of travel, nor is it largely occupied by topographical descriptions 
of the continent. Truly the physical setting is not forgotten—indeed, 
the importance of this, as well as of the historical background, is well 
recognised: -but the essential emphasis is on the human side, on the 
problems affecting the ‘‘ cosmic race ” which is in process of formation, 
and on the popular customs and intellectual culture of the various 
republics. In a work with so vast a range it is very difficult to select 
any section for particular comment; but the book is one that may 
be strongly recommended as giving a well-balanced and sympathetic 
survey of the characteristic regions of South America, while it is written 
in a very attractive style. R. H. KInvic. 


93. SourH AMERICAN MEMORIES OF THIRTY YEARS. By E. F. 
Every. 1933. (London: S.P.C.K. 8vo. 210 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


BisHor Every is in charge of the Anglican diocese in Argentina 
and Eastern South America. There can be few Anglican dioceses 
where a bishop has to exercise supervision over work of such widely 
contrasting types. In this book we see him in the Pro-Cathedral of 
Buenos Aires, on the barren plateau of Bolivia, among the primitive 
Indians of the Chaco, and on the sheep farms of the Falkland Islands. 

The book is of interest to all who refuse to admit any supremacy 
of the material over the spiritual. It bears an interesting testimony, 
all the more impressive for the restraint with which it is expressed, 
to the work of missions among the primitive Indians. The Bishop 
makes no secret of his many difficulties; but it is clear from his account 
that, in the South American environment, every influence which 
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tends to conserve the religious spirit among the British communities 
is of value. Commercially he takes a gloomy view of the position of 
British trade. 

The book contains many pleasant incidents and personal memories 
which, if they add little to a general knowledge of the South American 
scene, reveal a mind trained to appreciate the value of the apparently 
insignificant. K. GRUBB. 


94*. PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Charles 
H. Judd. (Recent Social Trends Monographs.) 1933. (New 
York and London: McGraw Hill Book Co. 8vo. xi-+ 214 pp. 
15s.) 

One of a series of monographs published under the direction of the 
President’s Research Committee on Social Trends. As a result of the 
investigations undertaken in the preparation of their report on Recent Social 
Trends in the United States, the Committee assembled a great deal of 
information which could not be adequately or appropriately presented in 
the general survey. Professor Judd’s study, therefore, supplements the 
educational chapter in the Report, and in addition discusses and analyses 
problems in a number of different fields of educational activity. 


95*. FoRCED LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. By Walter Wilson. 
With an Introductory by Theodore Dreiser. 1933. (London: 
Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 192 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The author approaches his subject from the Marxian standpoint, 
—s with it from the point of view both of the United States and her 
olonies,. 


96*. THE NatTIONAL INDUSTRIAL REcovERyY Act: An Analysis. 
By Benjamin S. Kirsh, in collaboration with Harold Roland 
Shapiro. 1933. (New York: Central Book Company. 8vo. 
156 pp. $2.50.) 

This book opportunely and shortly sets out to show the setting of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, explains the act itself, and goes on to 
bring out its implications. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


97*. FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN CHINA. By C. F. Remer. 1933. 
(New York: Macmillan. 708 pp. Maps. Charts.) 


Tuls is a book which deserves to be read by all serious students of 
Chinese affairs. It gives an able answer to a question formulated at 
a meeting of a committee convened by the Social Science Research 
Council in New York in June 1928, the question, namely, ‘‘ What is the 
true picture of the international economic relations of China as they are 
revealed in the statistics of foreign investment and of the international 
financial position of the country?”’ When the question was asked 
there were several blurred features in the picture. Trade statistics 
showed the amount of China’s foreign trade and a growing excess of 
visible imports over visible exports. They showed, too, the part played 
by individual countries and the proportion of the trade with which 
each might be credited. There were detailed tables of China’s secured 
foreign obligations and less detailed information about her unsecured 
loans. But there was much uncertainty in regard to invisible exports, 
and therefore as to China’s balance of payments. There were no 
reliable totals of the amount of capital invested in China in business 
enterprises by the nationals of the countries concerned, and it was 
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impossible, therefore, either to compare them or to reach a global 
figure. In the absence of such information the picture as a whole was 
far from clear. 

That is no longer the case. True, some features still remain un- 
certain. What Mr. Remer himself describes as the “‘ baffling ’”’ problem 
of China’s balance of payments remains puzzling. The figures used to 
clarify the position of Hongkong, which receives imports destined for 
China from all parts of the world, and has duly distributed them amongst 
China’s various ports without the statistician being able to determine 
whence they originally came, cover too short a period to make the 
Colony’s apparent statistical relationship to the trade of each country 
entirely reliable. Investment totals are to some extent based upon 
what Mr. Remer quite frankly calls guesses, while no study has been 
attempted of the extent to which the capital invested by the nationals of 
country X helps to expand the export trade of country Y. Such study, 
however, which would be very difficult, if potentially important 
politically—in relation, for example, to decisions regarding diplomatic 
action on behalf of some particular group—would not affect China’s 
existing relationship to X and Y or the other countries concerned. 
And that, as a result of this book, is very much clearer than it has ever 
been before. 

It is impossible to do more than quote a few of the facts which 
illustrate this, and one chooses naturally those which are likely to whet 
the reader’s appetite for more. Thus it appears from Mr. Remer’s 
study that foreign investments in China (including Manchuria and 
Hongkong) are probably greater to-day than foreign investments in 
India, and that they have increased more rapidly in China than in 
India during the present century. It appears also that foreign invest- 
ments in China are two and a half times as large as those in Japan. 
As regards business investments, Great Britain stands first with 
£197,961,800 or 38-9 per cent.; Japan second with 36-9 per cent.; 
Russia third with 11-1 per cent. and the United States fourth with 6-3 
per cent. Of trade, on the other hand, Japan has the largest share— 
in 1930, 26-4 per cent.; the United States coming second with 17-6 per 
cent. and Great Britain third with 9-3 per cent. As these percentages 
are based upon the trade of China and Hongkong taken together, they 
disclose the rather surprising fact that Japan’s trade with China through 
Hongkong is larger than our own, though not by very much. In 
noting that, one naturally notes also that our business investments in 
Shanghai are about eight times as large as those in Hongkong and that 
(counting Yen ro to the £) they are two and a half times as large as 
Japan’s investments in Shanghai. 

These figures alone provide much material for thought and dis- 
cussion. (A certain type of propagandist will seize upon them as a 
monkey seizes nuts.) Not less interesting are those relating to China’s 
balance of payments. In 1931 China’s net import of merchandise 
reached the high figure of Chinese $838-8 millions. Over the period 
1914-30 it averaged Chinese $272 millions. How does she manage to 
live in this apparently extravagant manner? Mr. Remer goes a good 
way towards answering the question, one of the elements in his answer 
being that “‘ the Chinese colony abroad brings into the Chinese economy 
about as much as the foreign colony in China with its investments 
causes to be sent out.’’ Another element is the under-valuation in the 
Chinese Customs returns of exports—by as much, he thinks, as Io per 
cent. in 1930, and to this under-valuation must be added for recent 
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years the unrecorded value of smuggled goods, an instance being gold, 
which, the author thinks, was smuggled out of China through Hongkong 
to the tune of $22°5 millions. When these and other items are taken 
into account there remains, however, an unexplained difference on the 
wrong side, which in 1928 was Chinese $93-9 millions, in 1929 Chinese 
$53°4 millions and in 1930 Chinese $156-3 millions. 

Thus this book has all the makings of a best-seller in the increasingly 
popular field of economics. For it combines fact with that form of 
fiction represented on the one hand by mystery, on the other by 
legitimate assumption. E. M. GuLt. 


g8*. MancHouxuo: CuILD or Conflict. By K. K. Kawakami. 
1933- (London: Macmillan. 8vo. viii+ 311 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis book does not make any useful additions to our knowledge 
of Manchoukuo. The greater part of it is a propagandist re-hash of 
the story that has been told once for all in the Lytton Report, while 
much of the remainder is taken up with strictures on China which may 
or may not be well-founded, but which are hardly relevant to what 
purports to be an account of Manchoukuo. Chapter XII bears the 
wholly misleading title ‘‘ Solving the Opium Question.” It describes 
with justifiable pride the admirable work accomplished in Formosa in 
combating this great evil, but Mr. Kawakami omits to tell us that 
nothing is done to protect the inhabitants of the Leased Territory of 
Kwantung—perhaps because they are not Japanese subjects—from 
vendors of opium and drugs. Until there is some indication which of 
these two policies is to be pursued in Manchuria it is premature to 
talk of “ solving the opium question.” JouHN Brent. 


99*. NaTivE Epucation (Ceylon, Java, Formosa, the Philippines, 
French Indo-China, and British Malaya). By the Hon. H. A. 
Wyndham. 1933. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. x + 263 
pp. Table. Map. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuts volume is the first of a series of reports, which, under the 
general title of ‘‘ Problems of Imperial Trusteeship,” are to be issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. The 
aim of the book is to deal, both historically and comparatively, with 
various aspects of the problem of education in the six countries 
mentioned. All six lie in the Far East; and, if the British colony of 
Hongkong and the Portuguese colonies of Macao and Timor had been 
included, the survey would have covered all the Far Eastern colonies 
and protected countries. Each country is taken in turn: the mistakes 
of the past, and the aims and the endeavours of the present, in each are 
sketched with sympathy and insight. The concluding chapter aims 
less at being a summary than at suggesting some of the inferences that 
may be drawn from past and present performance in the hope that they 
will indicate lines of enquiry for students, not only into the educational 
problems, but into the interdependence between education and all 
problems of administration, land tenure and economic development. 

The student of history and of comparative analysis has a wealth of 
material in these six countries. Colonising Powers came, and yielded 
place to others in kaleidoscopic manner. In Ceylon, first the Portu- 
guese, then the Dutch, and last the British. In Java, first the Dutch, 
then the French, then the British, and last the Dutch again. In the 
Philippines, the Spanish and now the Americans. In Formosa, the 
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Dutch, then the Chinese, and now the Japanese. In British Malaya 
(as in Ceylon), the Portuguese, then the Dutch, and now the British. 
And, even when the colonising country did not change, the reversals of 
educational policy have been almost as bewildering. 

Too often the colonising Power has been influenced by considerations 
of imperial policy, of governmental administration and of proselytising 
zeal, and has paid little heed to indigenous traditions and aspirations or 
to the economic requirements or potentialities of the country and its 
pecel- Often, too, there has been no policy. Teachers taught 

cause it was their trade, and did not stop to think what they taught 
nor why they taught. In Ceylon, nearly 200 years ago, when Governor 
Van Imhoff visited a seminary he expressed his delight at hearing “ the 
little black fellows chatter in Latin and construe Greek, when they 
hardly knew Dutch.” After this, it is hardly surprising to hear that 
Wy senior boys were examined in Hebrew and Greek through the medium 
of Latin. 

In every colony, the educational system is based upon decisions 
connected with the “language ”’ problem—whether any education 
should be given in the vernacular, and whether the vernacular was a 
possible medium for instruction beyond the rudiments. Everywhere, 
the decisions, one way or the other, at one time and another, have often 
been made in imperfect knowledge of the facts, and under influences 
not wholly connected with education. Often, too, the decision in 
favour of the language of the sovereign Power has been made on 
account of the difficulty, and especially the delay, in organising a 
system of training vernacular teachers. 

In the Philippines, in the sixteenth century, the Dominican friars 
were firm supporters of the vernacular as the medium of all intercourse 
with the Filipinos. In this, they acted contrary to the opinion of the 
Spanish Government, but their experience was that ‘“‘ nothing can be 
done in the missions if the religious do not use the language of the 
Natives.” To-day, there are some educationalists who maintain that 
“little can be done in a colony if ‘the schools do not teach in the 
language of the country.” That may be overstating the case. A 
contrary policy is certainly maintained at present in the Philippine 
Islands where (alone amongst the dependencies mentioned in this book) 
no vernacular public education is supplied (page 124). Of the diffi- 
culties of the policy there the following extract from an official report 
written in 1925 gives an example (page 125) :— 

“‘ Not only must the Filipino child learn to read, write, and speak this difficult 
second language, but he must accomplish it under untrained and partially educated 
teachers who themselves have never developed an adequate command of the 
language.” 

The same difficulty exists in many British colonies where, in spite 
of a recent awakening to the dangers of past neglect of the vernacular 
and of over-stimulation of English schools, financial embarrassments 
now prevent an adequate expenditure upon the initial cost of remedial 
measures. 

In every country it is matter enough for the nation to find its soul 
in its educational policy, under the influences of religious pressure and 
of the economic needs of the people; and the problem is desperately 
difficult where a sovereign Power is making decisions for a colony where 
the religion, the colour, the language and the mental calibre of the 
country held in trust differ, almost incalculably, from those of the 
trustee country. 
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The title of the series, of which this book is the first—‘‘ Problems of 
a Trusteeship ”’—is well named; and Mr. Wyndham’s patient 
and painstaking investigation into the past and present educational 
problems of the countries with which he deals is a most valuable con- 
tribution to a study of one of the most important and most difficult 
tasks which face a sovereign Power whose colonies are becoming every 
day more and more nation-conscious. GEORGE MAXWELL. 


100o*, PARADOX IN Hawai. AN EXAMINATION OF INDUSTRY AND 
EDUCATION AND THE PARADOX THEY PRESENT. By David 
Livingston Crawford. 1933. (Boston: Strafford. 8vo. iv + 
262 pp. $2.00.) 

It is customary for admirers of the present-day Hawaian islands to 
describe them as the one spot on the earth where there is a really satis- 
factory melting-pot of racial antagonisms in full operation. Here 
Americans, Japanese, Chinese, Spaniards, Portuguese, Porto-Ricans 
and Filipinos intermingle and inter-marry and come to realise that 
they are all one. This diversity of population has arisen out of the 
industrialisation of the islands’ agriculture. There is something to 
be said for it, though it has its seamy side, of which the world was 
rather painfully reminded a short time ago. Dr. Crawford makes no 
allusion to it, and sees everything that has been done in the best light. 
But what has happened to the native Hawaians? The great economic 
development was made possible by the modernising of their land tenure, 
which “ led them into a new culture instead of simply crushing the old.” 
But how many Hawaians have survived the process? Would it not 
have been better to reserve their land to them and protect them more 
from the full blast of the industrial onslaught, as was done with the 
Indian reservations on the continent? Again, Dr. Crawford describes 
the cession of the islands to the United States as being arranged by 
“two free and independent republics treating on a basis of equality 
to unite for mutual benefit.’”’ Was it really equality between the United 
States and the Hawaians? At any rate, the visitor is now hard put 
to it to find a true Hawaian, and the Japanese are the largest racial 
group. Apart from this the story of the building up of the great sugar 


and pineapple industries is well told, and is an impressive record. 
H. A. WyNDHAM. 


1o1*. THE FoREIGN PoLicy OF THE UNITED STATES IN RELATION TO 
SaMoA. By George Herbert Ryden, Ph.D. 1933. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
xviii + 634 pp. 24s. 6d.) 

TuE United States, in spite of its traditional policy of aloofness 
from foreign entanglements, managed in the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century to get itself thoroughly caught into a web of inter- 
national commitments and diplomacy over a tiny group of islands in 
the South Seas. To explain why this was so, a graduate student at 
Yale University set himself the task of compiling in their historical 
sequence a very full series of quotations and summaries from docu- 
ments in the archives of the Department of State at Washington. An 
amount of other relevant source material was included, and the whole 
linked with the necessary descriptive information and efficiently foot- 
noted. Starting with the early voyages of discovery, a detailed survey 
is given of American dealings with Samoa to the partition of the 
islands between the United States and Germany in 1900. This is 
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supplemented by a short — on the constitutional position of 
American Samoa since that date. British and German policies in 
Samoa are analysed so far as documents were available and considered 
important in relation to American policies, the material being especially 
full for the years from 1879 to 1890. 

No student of Samoan backgrounds can afford to be without this 
as a source book of American documents. Yet it is more the outline 
of a diplomatic problem than an exposition of Samoan history. The 
rivalries of native factions and of western nationals, the influence of 
such personalities as Steinberger, Weber Griffin and Brandeis, the 
activities of land speculators, the various political experiments culmin- 
ating in the tri-partite régime of 1889-99, all the intrigue and partisan- 
ship made vivid through Stevenson’s writings.on Samoa appear in 
new detail through the contemporary records. Yet they are seen 
primarily through the eyes of the successive American consular repre- 
sentatives and commissioners, with a consequent bias against Germany 
and to some extent Great Britain. There is little attempt to treat 
the material critically, or to show the significance of the situation for 
the native Samoan. Presumably, however, the writer was not in a 
position to undertake this wider task of writing a balanced analysis 
of Samoan affairs, so that it was wisely left alone. The reader may 
want to pass rapidly over the first hundred pages as having an amount 
of rather trivial detail, and so get to the best part of the book which 
deals with the international conferences and diplomacy of the period 
1870-90. F. M. KEEsING. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, 
International Affairs, 
Chatham House. 


P Great Britain, China and Opium. 
IR, 

Mr. Green’s correction in your issue of September-October of the 
misstatement about opium in relation to Great Britain’s first war 
with China, made by Mr. G. Mong in his book La Position Juridique 
du Japon en Mandchourie, the misstatement that opium was “ mar- 
chandise anglaise — aux Chinois a la suite de la guerre de 1842,” 
is to be welcomed. That old libel dies hard. Its persistence, however, 
is to some extent due to failure on our side to acknowledge the facts. 
Mr. Green himself appears to be under two misconceptions. He refers 
to the East India Company as constituting the chief British traders 
in the period subsequent to 1800, the year in which trading in opium 
was prohibited. The Company was certainly the most important associa- 
tion of traders, but in the period 1818-1834, after which its monopoly 
was abolished, its exports to Canton were very much smaller in value 
than those handled by “ private ” traders, as the tables contained in 
Mr. H. B. Morse’s history of the Company show. Accordingly, the 
fact (if it is a fact) that after 1800 the Company’s vessels carried no 
opium has little if any bearing upon the quantity carried in other 
British vessels. In 1818 opium imported at Canton was valued at 
$1,358,000 : in 1833 it was valued at $11,618,716. In the latter year, 
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and several of the intervening years, the value of the drug imported 
there under the British flag was greater (judging from the tables in 
Mr. Morse’s history) than that of opium imported under non-British 
flags. 

Mr. Green says that the Treaty of Nanking did not mention opium. 
In point of fact Article IV penveiied that China should pay $6,000,000 
as the value of opium delivered up at Canton in March 1839. In his 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire (Vol. 1, pp. 305-7) Mr. 
Morse explains how this sum was calculated and why the British 
Government insisted upon it, its reasons for doing so being, as he 
shows, far removed from any desire to encourage the opium trade or 
compensate those who had been illegally engaged in it. 

The point Mr. Green meant, very rightly, to make was, presumably, 
that the Treaty made no attempt to fasten the trade on China. On 
the other hand, it did not attempt to stop it, and it is a matter of 
history that after it had been signed Sir Henry Pottinger was instructed 
to suggest, though not to press for, the trade’s legalisation. He 
informed British merchants that he indulged “the hope, a very faint 
one I admit, that it will be in my power to get the traffic in opium, 
by barter, legalised by the Emperor.” He failed and subsequently 
‘told the merchants that British subjects engaging in it would receive 
no support or protection from British officials. The Americans, 
however “‘ disingenuously ” (to quote the word used by Mr. Morse 
in commenting upon the fact), took a line which could not but make 
a better impression, at all events on subsequent generations of Chinese. 
In Article 33 of their treaty, the treaty of Wang-hea, 1844, they pro- 
vided that 

“citizens of the United States who shall attempt to deal clandestinely .. . 
who shall trade in opium or any other contraband articles of merchandise, shall 


be subject to be dealt with by the Chinese Government without being entitled to 
any countenance or protection from that of the United States.” 


Between then and 1858 when, under certain conditions the trade 
in opium was legalised, Americans continued to be associated with 
the sale of the drug notwithstanding their treaty. The trade flourished, 
the commodity retaining much of its earlier character as marchandise 
anglaise. After 1843 Hongkong became a free depot for opium, and 
Shanghai, which was predominantly British, became one of the trade’s 
chief centres. Of the ten receiving ships moored at Woosung in 1854 
four were for opium consigned to English firms. 

I suggest that it is much better to acknowledge these facts, and 
to meet incorrect allegations regarding the origin and object of the 
“Opium War” with facts which the Chinese on their side cannot 
deny, the complicity of Chinese “cage in the trade, for instance. 
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